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REVIEWS. 


The Mayor of Wind-Gap, and Canvassing. 
By the O’Hara Family. 3 vols. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 

Bani has been called the Walter Scott of 

Ireland; yet the difference between the no- 

velists of the North and the West is very 

great. The Scotchman, equalling the high- 
est in spirit, surpasses all in variety of cha- 
racter and in the proprieties of narrative: he 
never forgets what is due to his own con- 
ceptions. The Irishman, with a fine fervent 
spirit, and much skill in character, often— 
too often—violates propriety, both in action 
and in speech: he has the proper elements 
at command, but he cannot always use them 
according to their nature; nay, he is much 
too profuse ; like a prodigal painter, he works 
up every inch of his canvas, and dashes on 
all his choicest colours. His true defence 
is, that he writes like an Irishman, and all 
his works are in the feeling and spirit of 
his country. But we English are an unim- 
passioned people ; we fill not our cup so full 
that it cannot be carried to the lips without 
spilling, and desire not to see the horse that 
gains the race run much past the winning- 
post. Not so the joyous and vehement 
Irishman: call him staid and philosophic, 
and get challenged for the compliment ; but 
say he is an emptier of cups, a smasher of 
lamps, a breaker of ladies’ hearts, and quite 
as much disposed to fight his way as pay 
his way, and he takes you into his arms 
and counts you more than brother.. As the 

Irish speak and act, so Banim writes—and 

in that way must he be judged. 

To transform an Irishman (we hazard a 
bull) into an Englishman, has been the 
labour of statesmen for centuries: they ob- 
served that he had many “ capabilities,” and 
to work they went, as if their task had been 
to reclaim a common, or drain a fen. But 
Pat was too much of an eagle to be made a 
goose of: he resented with beak and claw, 
and rose into the air, wild and free; and 
there he still remains. When an Irishman— 
not one of your pruned and starched and 
laundered importations, but one fresh from 
Connaught—relates a story, his hands move, 
his body writhes, his eyes sparkle, and his 
voice rises or falls with the emotions awaken- 

by his narrative. An English peasant, 

on the other hand, delivers his tale as quietly 
as a post-office delivery of letters: he stands 
like a statue; but does he feel the less? 
Assuredly not; he acts like the Irishman, 
in the spirit of his country. An English 
critic would therefore wrong Irish genius, 
did he measure it by the standard of his own 
land: there is a touch of the fiery Celt in 
Banim, and we should deserve his resentment 
were we to try him by Saxon law. Yet, and 
notwithstanding such great allowance, Banim 
is too prodigal and exuberant; and this, we 
think, will be felt by all who read—and 
many cannot choose but read—the very re- 
markable tales before us. 





‘The Mayor of Wittl-Gap’ is an Irish 
story, strongly emblazoned with all the pe- 
culiarities of the land of its birth, as well as 
of its author. Maurteen Maher, one of those 
wild, inspired Hibernians already alluded to, 
is a sort of self-elected mayor of a country 
village, and unites in his own person sundry 
professions and various characters. He is 
acquainted equally well with the secrets of 
the living and the errors of the dead: he 
can dip his fishing-line too with the skill of 
one of the Stockbridge Club; can discourse 
upon the seasons with no little of the poet’s 
warmth; can direct love-making, detect 
roguery, and prevent murder; in short, he 
is an Irish Edie Ochiltree, and his labours 
are about as valuable and important. Poor 
Maurteen has, indeed, an eventful and labo- 
rious mayoralty : two cases of forcible ab- 
duction occur under his nose; a most in- 
volved and ticklish love adventure seems to 
have been put into his hands by a special 
providence, to conduct it in safety to the 
altar; while, to hinder a son from shooting 
his father, and a father from marrying his 
own daughter, seem really to be the least of 
his perplexities. We look upon the charac- 
ter of this person to be one of the finest of 
the creations of Banim : he is of humble life, 
yet his language is never vulgar, and seldom 
common place; and though a little stiffened 
or so by the starch of authority, he is always 
natural and unembarrassed. The story com- 
mences very prettily. ‘Two lovers, who in 
the course of the narrative find their real 


“names of Anna Stokesbury and Gerald Ken- 


nedy, are taking a walk by a river side, when 
they come, before they are aware, upon the 
Mayor of Wind-Gap, busy with his rod and 
line. 

***T wish you a good evening, Maurteen.’ 

**Cead mille beeacchus!+ my purty young 
lady, and I wish for you that seventy-seven May 
suns, like the pleasant sun of this blessed even- 
ing, may put. the white blossom on the thorn- 
bush to give you pleasure, and open the flowers 
under your feet; and that to the last minute of 
the time I say, you may find it in your heart to 
be happy on a May-path.’ 

**¢] thank you,’ said Anny, whole-laughing 
and half-crying, for old Maurteen’s address had 
pathos in it. ‘I thank you heartily and sin- 
cerely, my good friend.’ 

“* Don’t be thanking me at all, my blooming 
daisy ; an ould man’s words, be them ever so 
civil, are could and damp to the heart of the 
young, and the good, and the comely; but the kind 
salutation from the handsome lips of the young, 
and the good, and the comely, cheers the heart 
of the ould man, as if he sat forenent the breeze 
that blows from the rose-bush.’ 

«On my word though, you are a very gallant, 
poetical old man, and know how to flatter to 
some purpose.’ 

““¢ When the snow and the sleet falls, my 
purty crature, I feel the years heavy upon me ; 
when the May shines out, they are not so 
weighty to my shouldhers; and the smiling of 
your cheerful face, blessing upon it, is as plea- 
sant to me as the blighthest May-day.’ 
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*** Positively, you will turn my head, good 
Father.’ 

“*No danger in the world of that, my purty 
crature; the poor head, God help it, thinks it’s 
full of wisdom; but the heart is ’cuter, and 
makes a fool of it, for all that; aye, and your 
own handsome head will be going on turning to 
the side where your heart turns, this moment, 
if every word out of my mouth was a costly 


jewel.’ 


“* Why, you seem skilled in things, Maur- 
teen.’ 
“««1’d make a wager of a silver sixpence, you 
know right well I’m spaking the sound sense, 
purty lady; and if the brave young gentleman 
who has won the prize, doesn’t jump sky-high 
for his fortune, Mastha! he’s an ouldher man 
nor I am.’ 

“As Maurteen Maher said this, he glanced 
archly at George Blundell, and, before the blush 
had passed from Anny’s face, the angler cried 
out in the utmost ecstasy —‘ I’m in him! — 
I’m in him, your sow] !—I’m in him! 

“ Himselfand the reel of his fishing-rod seem-' 
ed to have been seized with a sudden frenzy: 
the latter whizzed violently, as it spun round 
and round, apparently of its own accord, and 
its handle revolved so rapidly that its motion 
was scarce perceptible; and at the same instant 
Maurteen Maher ran eagerly along the bank of 
the river, his distended eyes fixed on the water; 
anon he stopped suddenly, hurried back the 
way he had come, then down again, then up 
again, every muscle of his face and person in 
twitching motion.” 

The trout is no sooner landed, than a boy 
who carried Maher's basket falls headlong 
into a pool. Blundell plunges in after him, 
and as he succeeds, at the risk of his own 
life, in preserving that of the other, he is 
rewarded by an avowal of love from Anna, 
and an assurance from the Mayor, that though 
there is a dragon in the way of their affec- 
tion, he will stand their friend. Nor was 
the danger imaginary. A certain stranger— 
sometime a pirate—very rich, very powerful, 
and very lawless, has resolved, it seems, to 
seize upon Anna; and, the more readily to ac- 
complish this, he persuades Blundell—whose 
birth is at first hid in mystery—to regard 
him as his father. This stranger, named by 
the peasantry, ‘The Strange Man ofthe Inch,’ 
as a sort of preparatory ot we suppose, had 
carried off a humble and handsome compa- 
nion of the fair Anna. He has the address 
to make Anna believe that the carrying away 
of this damsel was the work of her lover. A 
quarrel is the consequence; but they are 
reconciled by the prudent eloquence of ho- 
nest Maurteen. The whole passage is very 
beautiful, but we cannot give it entire. 

“*TListen, then, Miss Anny. The evening 
o’ yestherday was a very fine evening, about 
Wind-gap; the smell o’ the new hay would 
have refreshed your heart, young and fresh as 
it is, already, not to say as if it was as ould as 
mine ; and there wasn’t a breath of wind stir- 
ring the laves upon the threes; and the sun, 
when he was setting, made the sky, to the west, 
look as rosy as the blooming on your own soft 
cheek. Well, when I am a walking down by 
the river side on such an evening as that was, 
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with my fishing rod in my hand, I have no/envy 
to the greatest king that ever sat upon a throne. 
Of a surety, there isn’t over much care to my 
lot,—I give thanks for the same; but, when- 
ever care or throuble does come to me, it goes 
away, somehow, from my side, as I saunther 
along by the banks of the paceful wather; and 
it’s a thruth, Miss Anny, take it from my lips, 
that a sthroll along that grassy bank, about the 
hour o’ the sunset, will do more than make a 
sorrowful heart happy; it will make a happy 
one happier—aye, and still more than that, 
*twill smoothen the wrinkle on the angry man’s 
brow, and it will stale out of the breast of the 
worldly man, in a long sigh, his envy, or his ill- 
will to his neighbour. 

‘“** Well, again, Miss Anny, we had a fine 
soft summer’s evening, the last evening that’s 
gone by; there were children laughing out loud 
aud playing about on the hill-side, and there 
were ould people a-sitting down to rest them- 
selves; and they looked for all the world as if 
the evening of their life was the evening that 
the heavens sent shining and smiling all around 
them in pace, and in quiet, and in pleasure. 
But there was one man, Miss Anny, and he 
was a young man, into the bargain; and he 
ought to have been singing with the birds, 
and jumping through the grass, like the grass- 
hoppers; but he hurried along as if he was 
runnin’ from himself; and he was heedless of 
what was givin’ the heart’s joy to all others, and 
his brow was as dark as if a tempest had been 
peltin’ on it; and, when I looked upon him, I 
thought he was the more and more angry, be- 
cause the sunny sky did not look miserable, 
like himself. Can you give a guess, Miss 
Anny, who that young man was ?’” 

“** Indeed I—I really do not know,’ Anny 
blushed and stammered. 

“Well, and 1 won’t ask of you to make the 
guess, my purty lady. I'll only tell you myself. 
That young man was Masther George Blundell. 
I went along in his steps when he thought no 
eye was on him; and he flung himself down on 
the grass; and he threwout his arms from him, 
and he moaned, and he sobbed so pitifully that 
it would put affliction on your young heart to 
listen to him; and afther [ watched him some 
time, he bounced upon his feet, and he looked 
with an evil eye upon the deep wather; and 
there was a sickness came over me, Miss Anny; 
for I guessed his meaning.’ ” 

“¢ What!’ cried Anny starting up with 
clasped hands, and looking even more pale and 
terrified than ever she had done at the strange 
man of the Inch.” 

The plot now begins to thicken, and the 
sky to darken above the lovers: Maurteen, 
aware of all that is to happen, bids Anna be 
of good cheer, and should she be borne off 
by him of the Inch, she has only to put a 
sealed note, which he has written, into her 
ravisher’s hand, and all will become smooth 
and agreeable. She soon finds occasion to 
try the power of her old friend's talisman : 
she is seized, carried off, and is in great 
danger before she can, through agitation, 
find the letter, and present it. The contri- 
vance is not very ingenious, but the scene is 
a fine one. 

“* No, Anny; I am sure of what I say ; Con- 
nor Kennedy is your father; though, so elosely 
was it his practice to keep his little amusements, 
that neither I nor any one else can hint to you 
who your mother might have been. Yes; and 
that same Connor Kennedy once was the dear 
friend I have spoken about. A reptile !—’ con- 
tinued the strange Man, suddenly bursting into 
passion, and stamping on the clay floor, while his 
brows became tangled into a hateful frown, his 
cheeks pale, his eyes flashing, his lips fiercely 
curving, and almost frothing—* A reptile !—First, 





a low, mean, crawling reptile—then, a slimy, 
wriggling, slippery, evading reptile—and at last, 
an ungrateful, base, dastardly, reptile — who 
while he was nurtured here—here on my heart— 
and while I slept—trustingly, happily slept— 
stung me, right over that very heart—aye, shot 
and spat his own very venom into it, till its core 
and veins became poisoned—poisoned into a cir- 
culation of liquid, running fire—poisoned into 
rage—into madness—into detestation of its fellow 
hearts—and till, at length, it can feel no joy but 
of that revenge upon him, in something like the 
fashion of wrong for wrong—measure for mea- 
sure !” 

“ He strode up and down the small apartment, 
as might a yet untamed tiger in his new cage. 
Anny was terrified into absolute silence. He 
suddenly stopped and looked upon her; and his 
features half-changed into a different, though a 
not less fearful expression, as he went on— 

“You have heard me, Anny Kennedy !— 
Your father was that viper to me! after heaping 
kindness upon his head—and—idiot that I was! 
—casting my heart’s affection, too, upon the 
heap—he robbed me—meanly, treacherously, 
robbed me of the woman whom, in early youth, 
I loved better than my own soul—and who, had 
he permitted her to become mine, might have 


, swayed and softened that soul into something 


good among men—and perhaps saved it for a 
hereafter!—But tush, tush !—no matter now !— 
We are quits at last!_-You, Anny Kennedy, 
stand before me—his daughter—Connor Ken- 
nedy’s daughter !—Aye, and by Heaven, full as 
beautiful, and I believe as pure, as her of whom 
he plundered me!’ 

“ Anny’s shrieks again arose terrifically. 

“<The paper! the paper!—’ whispered a 
voice close at her ear. Despairing, and agonized 
as she was, Anny could, with an instant’s glance, 
ascertain that the voice came through a chink in 
the slight and frail wall, or rather partition, at 
her back.—* God help me! I have it not !"—she 
answered, aloud.—And then her poor shrieks 
continued, piercing up higher and higher. The 
awakened ruffian held her in his grasp. Her 
delicate attire became discomposed ; her maiden 
neck despoiled of its fragile covering. By a 
touch of her own spasmed hands, she ascertained 
this fact: and instantly glancing downwards, 
further discovered a sealed paper, half-pushing 
out from beneath her corset ;—one moment's 
strength she was then able to summon up;— 
nerved ky it, she hurled her assaulter some dis- 
tance from her ;—snatched the now fully recog- 
nised document from its hiding place; stretched 
it forward to him at arm’s length ; and, panting 
and gasping, and swallowing down her words, 
said— 

“* Here—read this—‘tis for you !” 

“Tle plucked it from her hand. She crossed 
her arms over her bosom, and was still able to 
stand upright, on her tottering limbs, watching 
him. It has been noticed that there was but one 
feeble taper in the miserable apartment. To 
this he went ; broke the heavy and rude seal of 
the letter addressed to him, and began to peruse 
it. 

“ Anny’s eyes devoured his movements, and 
the expression of his features. The talisman 
was in his hand !—For good or for evil to her ? 
—She saw him start—frown—look amazed and 
baftled—angry and tamed— incredulous and 
shaken : twice he read the writing, and then 
hollowed out ‘A lie !—a lie, by the heaven ! 
—Who gave you this ?’—spiinging back, and 
scowling upon Anny.” 


The letter contained the important secret, 
that the strange man of the Inch was Henry 
Stokesbury, outlawed some twenty years 
before for something not very unlike murder 
—that Anna Kennedy was his daughter, and 
that George Blundell was not his son, but the 


son of Connor Kennedy, a sort of recluse, 
The demon of ancient jealousy and hatred 
was awakened in the breast of Stokesbury at 
once: Connor Kennedy had thwarted him 
in love, and, as he imagined, supplanted him 
in his estate, and he resolves that the father 
should die, and that too by the hand of his 
own son. ‘To accomplish this, he continues 
to treat Gerald Kennedy as his child; com- 
municates to him the secret, that Connor 
occasioned all his misfortunes—nay, that he 
has actually carried off Anna and married 
her forcibly, and seeks to persuade him that, 
to murder him, would be a good and a me- 
ritorious deed. We cannot spare space for 
any portion of this trying and proestl scene : 
but for that which succeeds—when the 
tempter thinks that Connor has fallen, and 
exultingly proves to the imaginary murderer, 
that he is the son, the only son, of the vic- 
tim—we must make room, it is equally vigo- 
rous and dramatic. 

“* Look you then, had I left you to take your 
own chance, in working out that terrible doom 
that was upon you, ten to one, but yours might 
have been the life lost, instead of another man’s; 
ten to one, again, but the odds might have been 
against you, in an encounter with a different 
kind of person. In Mr. Connor Kennedy I 
took care, however, to provide for you a man 
whom you could kill, without much danger of 
being killed by him ;—and, then, as to the time 
and circumstances of the murder, you are still 
fortunate; the poor man was asleep ;—his head 
resting comfortably upon his pillow, when you 
put one of my little pistols to it;—weak as was 
the worm, he might have turned upon you, had 
he been awake, you know ;—and does all this 
show no fatherly care of you, boy?’ 

“Ttis popularly credited,’ said Gerald Ken- 
nedy, ‘ that your human shape is but an outward 
semblance, and that a devil of darkness pos- 
sesses, animates, and governs it, and I am now 
inclined to adopt that belief; for ever thus, it is 
said, does the enemy of man, with wily wisdom, 
lead his dupe into crime, and then mocks at the 
wretch for having fallen.’ 

“*What! give me hard words, only for my 
watchfulness over your precious life ? out upon 
you, for an ungrateful boy; yes, ungrateful you 
are; and there is but one other sin more heinous 
than ingratitude, and that one is murder; cool 
murder, I mean; stealthy, cowardly, midnight 
murder !’ 

“*Oh! how terrible is all this!’ exclaimed 
Gerald. 

“<The last time you and I laid our heads to- 
gether, I told you, that when I had left Connor 
Kennedy trampled down on my own hearth- 
stone, I thought my full revenge was wreaked 
upon him, but that he, even in this, deceived 
me; nay, more, that instead of ensuring my 
own triumphant vengeance that night, the villain 
was still able to wreathe his coils closer and 
closer around me ;—was still able to crush and 
sting, till he made the remainder of my life but 
one long, writhing fit of shame and degradation. 
Well, you, good youth, had previously been 
«placed by me, as an infant, where I could find 
you when I had leisure;—find you, to bring you 
up for any purpose, which, on reflection, should 
appear best tome. Well, I say, after the sen- 
tence which sent me, branded like Cain, into a 
strange country, I felt, whenever the recollec- 
tion of your existence occurred to me, thata 
revenge, at last, by my own hand, upon the 
author of all my ruin, would not, whenever I 
might be able to achieve it, be half enough ;— 
but that your hand, aye, yours only, must, from 
that moment, be appointed and directed to me. 
—And such, at last, turns out to be the case ;— 
and, at last, I am righted.’ 
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«¢Jt was a fell and baleful idea and plan,’ 
said Gerald; ‘and why should I,—I, your son, 
have been selected for effecting it? And how 
can my hand have avenged you better than your 
own could have done ?’ 

«*My son!—but I will answer you in my 
own way, and yet quite to your satisfaction, I 
have no doubt. Hearkento me. I have been, 
and I am, a bold anda courageous man. With 
my single arm often have I overpowered heavy 
odds; but that was in fair fighting, always ex- 
cepting my wish to trample, to buffet, aye, to 
kick to death, the dastard Connor Kennedy, 
never have I taken a life in cold blood ;—never 
have I thought of so taking one. My enemies 
were met front to front, and battle roared around 
us; I pushed my full breast against them; we 
encountered on the compact of the valiant; 
“Search for my heart with your sword, if your 
arm be stronger, or your blow surer, than mine!” 
no! the poor dog that crouched and crawled for 
mercy, never could I smite; but I have ever 
left him, mark you, to be dealt upon by meaner 
hands than mine own! and in proportion to my 
manly disgust of a mean assassination, are my 
dislike and contempt of the mean assassin. Yes, 
the skulking, cowardly, midnight murderer I 
do detest ;—with him I can hold no intercourse ; 
and him I do repudiate; for in his base veins 
there could never have run a drop of the lion’s 
blood that courses through mine!’ 

“Father, what mean you?’ 

«« Father! reptile, spawn, poltroon, mankiller! 
you are, in truth, no son of mine. I lied to the 
teeth, when I said you were; but I lied boldly, 
and for my purpose, as I also did on sundry 
other points, with you.’”’ 

It need only be added, that the course of 
true love runs smooth after these stormy 
events—that the Mayor is rewarded by in- 
crease of money and honours—that Gerald 
Kennedy leads Anna to the altar—and that 
even the strange man of the Inch, charmed 
from his savage desires, smiles on their nup- 
tials, and then sails away to the pirate haunts 
in the West Indies, to be heard of no more. 

The scene of the second tale is also laid in 
Ireland. ‘The name ‘Canvassing’ in some 
measure tells the reader what to expect: but 
an English canvass is but the type of an 
Irish one. ‘The story commences with an 
admirable travelling scene, in which the Irish 
character comes forth in all its strength: 
Lord Warringdon hurries across the channel 
to offer himself as representative for an Irish 
county ; he secures his election, and, at the 
same time, is manceuvred into a marriage, in 
which he finds more sorrow than even falls to 
the lot of the imprudent. We can give no 
specimens at present, but recommend both 
tales heartily to our readers ; there is much 
freshness of character—much force of dia- 
logue, many picturesque situations, and, 
above all, that charm which detains the eye 
and attracts the heart, and obliges us to read 
to the end. 


Hood's Comic Annual, for the year 1835. 
London : A. H. Baily & Co. 


How can the new year be better ushered in 
than by a hearty peal of laughter? ‘This is 
the true chime for the Ist of January! We 
have no fancy to sit still, considering how 
fast we are growing old and grey, or count- 
ing the costs of literature, or chewing the 
cud of the sweet and bitter words which 
have been shed forth abundantly in our past 
pages. If Time has taken away a few of 
our tried and trusty friends, it behoves us to 
make all the merrier with those whom the 





old sorcerer with the scythe and forelock has 
left us, for, as Michael Drayton sings, 
Who doth know where we may go 
To be merry another year ? 

That our readers also, in town and 
country, might welcome the first days of 
the year Eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
with mirth as well as wisdom, we made an 
onslaught upon the dark gentlemen of the 
press, and came home with a few sheets in 
our hands from the forthcoming volume of our 
friend Thomas Hood. We have also stolen 
—* conveyed the wise call it”—four sketches 
from among the many with which his pages 
are to be garnished—and invite our friends 
to laugh with us at the Back-front view of 
the Arctic journeyer, who is not (we hope) 
“ sinking in sight of port,” while we are en- 
joying the humour of his portrait. We, 
moreover, bespeak their compassionate con- 
sideration for the clinging, crying terrors of 
the débutante, and for the dejected sweep, 
poring, as he “ plods his weary way,” over 
the recent Act—alas! to him a Black Act! 
and, in place of the one-syllabled cry of his 
calling, giving voice to his griefs in a lament 
which our readers shall see presently. 

What we shall first give by way of spe- 
cimen of the letter-press, will be a few ex- 
tracts from Mr. Hood's polyglott version of 
the “ Burning of the Houses.” His account 
of the catastrophe is by far the fullest that 
has yet appeared, being extracted from pri- 
vate as well as public documents. First in 
order and dignity come We of the Press. 

“The devouring element which destroyed 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, the Royalty, 
and the Pantheon, has made its appearence on 
a new stage, equally devoted to declamatory 
elocution. St. Stephen’s Chapel is in flames! 
The floor which was trodden by the eloquent 
legs of a Fox, a Burke, a Pitt, and a Sheridan, is 
reduced to a heap of ashes; and the benches 
which sustained the Demosthenic weight of a 
Wyndham, a Whitbread, and a Wilberforce, are 
a mere mass of charcoal. The very roof that 
re-echoed the classicalities of Canning is nod- 
ding to its fall. In parlimentary language, Fire 
is in possession of the house; the Destructive 
spirit is on its legs, and the Conservative prin- 
ciple can offer but a feeble opposition.—Daily 
Post. 

“The blow is struck. What we have long 
foreseen has come to pass. Incendiarism tri- 
umphs! ‘The whole British Empire, as repre- 
sented by the three estates, is in a blaze! The 
Throne, the Lords, and the Commons are now 
burning. The cycle is complete. The Spirit 
of Guy Fawkes revives in 1834! 

“« England seems to have changed places with 
Italy; London with Naples. We stand hourly 
on the brink of acrater: every step we take is 
on a solfaterra—not a land of Sol Fa, as some 
musical people would translate it; but a frail 
crust, with a treacherous subsoil of ardent brim- 
stone! At length the eyes of our rulers are 
opened ; but we must ask, could nothing short 
of such an eruption awaken them to a sense of 
the perilous state of the country? For weeks, 
nay, months past, at the risk of being considered 
alarmists, we have called the attention of the 
legislature and magistracy to a variety of sus- 
picious symptoms and signs of the times, andin 
particular to the multiplied chemical inven- 
tions, for the purpose of obtaining instantaneous 
lights. Well are certain matches or fire-boxes 
called Lucifers, for they may be applied to the 
most diabolical purposes! The origin of the fire 
cannot raise the shadow of a doubt in any rea- 
sonable mind. Accident is out of the question. 
Tell us not of tallies. We have just tried our 
milkwoman’s, and it contained so much water, 





that nothing could make it ignite.—Britannic 
Guardian. 

“The Earl of M. had a very narrow escape. 
His Lordship was on the point of kicking a 
bucket when a labourer rushed forward and 
snatched it out of the way. The individual’s 
name is M‘Farrell. We understand he is a 
sober, honest, hard-working man, and has two 
wives, and a numerous family; the eldest not 
above a year old.—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* The public attention has been greatly ex- 
cited by the extraordinary statement of a com- 
mercial gentleman, that he smelt the fire at the 
Cock and Bottle, in Coventry. He asserts that 
he mentioned the fact in the commercial room 
to a deaf gentleman, and, likewise, to a dumb 
waiter, but neither have any recollection of the 
circumstance. He has been examined before 
the Common Council, who have elicited that he 
actually arrived at Coventry on the night in 
question, by the Tally-ho! and the near leader 
of that coach has been sent for by express.— 
New Monitor. 

“ We were in error in stating that the Atlas 
was the first engine at the scene of action. So 


early as five o’clock Mr. Alderman A. arrived 
with his own garden engine, and began imme- 
diately to play upon the Thames.— British Guar- 


Next follow fragments of Correspondence 
—we leave untouched a letter from him who 
has registered his adherence to Indian corn, 
and his animosity to tea and potatoes; and 
another from an octogenarian amateur in 
conflagrations, who has seen all the shows of 
that sort worth looking at, and “ cannot help 
thinking that Westminster Hall, with its long 
range, would have made up an admirable 
fire.” Here is part of a communication from 
that indefatigable writer for the daily papers, 
X. Y. Z.:— 

“ In the mean time a select party had effected 
an entrance into the Hall, but not without some 
serious delay, occasioned, I believe, by some- 
body within bringing the wrong key, that be- 
longed to a tea-caddy. However, at last, they 
entered, and I followed their example. The first 
person I beheld was the veteran Higginbottom, 
so unfairly, but facetiously, put to death by the 
authors of the Rejected Addresses; for no man 
is more alive to his duty. But he was sadly 
hampered. First came one Hon. Gent. said to 
be Mr. Morrison, and insisted on directing the 
Hose department, and next arrived a noble Lord 
from Crockford’s, who wouldn’t sit out, but per- 
sisted in taking a hand, and playing, though 
everybody agreed that he played too high. I 
mention this because some of the journals have 
imputed mismanagement to the engines, and 
have insinuated that the pipes wanted organis- 
ing ; indeed, I myself overheard a noble director 
of the Academy of Music lamenting that the 
firemen did not ‘ play in concert.’ ” 


After this we have the experiences of an 
intelligent foreigner; but of these, too, we 
can only offer a fragment. 

‘* When everything is quite done in the Com- 
mons I leave them off, and go to the House of 
Lords, where the fire was all in one sheet, and 
almost the whole of its inside burnt out. I was 
able in this room to take off my great coat. I 
could find nothing to be saved except one great 
ink-stand, that was red hot, and which I carry 
away in my two hands. Likewise here, as well 
as in the Commons, I bottled up several bottles 
of smoke, to distribute afterwards, at five gui- 
neas a-piece, and may be more; for I know the 
English people admire such things, and are 
fond after reliques, like a madness almost. I 
did not make a long stop, for whenever I was 
visible, the pompiers was so foolish as play 
water upon me, and I was afraid of a catch-cold. 
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In fact, when I arrive at home, I find myself 
stuffed in my head, and fast in my chest, and 
my throat was a little horse. I am going for it 
into a bath of boiling water, and cannot write 
any more at full length.” 

But of all the accounts of the catastrophe, 
commend us to Anne Gale’s—she must be 
the grand-niece of Winifred Jenkins. 

“O Mary,—I am writing in such a quiver, 
with my art in my mouth, and my tung sticking 
to it. For too hole hours Ive bean Doin nothink 
but taking on and going off, I mean into fits, or 
crying and blessing goodness for my miraclus 
escape. This day week I wear inwalloped in 
flams, and thinkin of roth to cum, and fire 
evverlasting. But thenks to Diving Providings, 
hear I am, althowgh with loss of wan high brew 
scotched off, a noo cap and my rite shew. But 
I have bean terrifid to deth. Wen I was ate, 
or it mite be nine, I fell on the stow, and hav 
had a grate dred of fire evver since. Gudge 
then how low I felt at the idear of burning along 
with the Lords and Communer’s. It as bean a 
Warnin, and never, no, never, never never agin 
will I go to Clandestiny parties behind Mississis 
backs. * * * 





“You no wen Lady Manners is absent, a 
certin person aliways givs a good rowt:—and I 
had a card in Coarse. I went verry ginteel, my 
Cloke cost I wont say Wot, and a hat and 
fethers to match. But it warnt to be. After 
takin off my things, I had barely set down wen 
at the front dore there cums a dubble knock 
without any end to it, and a ring of the bell at 
the saim time, like a triangle keepin cumpany 
with a big drum. As soon as the door were 
opened a man with a pail face asked for the 
buckits, and that was the fust news we had of 
the fire. Oh Mary, never trust to the mail 
sects! * * John Futman is a proof in pint. 
Menny tims Ive giv him a hiding at number 
fore, and he allways had the best of the lardur 
at our stolin meatings, and God nose Ive offun 
alloud him to idelize me wen I ort to hav bean 
at my wurks, besides larning to rite for his sack. 
Twenty howsis afire ort not to hav abaited his 
warmth, insted of witch to jump up at the fust 
allarm and run away, leaving me to make my 
hone shifts. A treu luver wood have staid to 
shear my fat. O Mary, if ever there was a terry- 
fickle spectickle that was won! Flams before 
and flams behind, and flams over-head. Sich 


A FIRST APPEARANCE ON ANY STAGE. 
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axing and hollowing out, and mobbing and 
pumpin, and cussing and swaring, and the 
peple’s rushes into the Hous purvented all 
gitting out. For my hone parts, I climed up 
the dresser, and skreeked but nobbody was man 
enuff to purtect. Men ant what they was. | 
am sick of the retches! It used to be femails fust, 
but now its furniter. I fully thort one gintle- 
man was comin to cotch me up in arms, but he 
prefered the fish kettle. * * * 

“Ware the pore burnt-out creturs will go 
noboddy nose. Sum say Exter Hall, sum say 
the Refudge for the Destitut, and sum say the 
King will lend them his Bensh to set upon! 
All I no is, I’ve had a frite that will go with 
me to my grave. * * * 

“ T shall nevver be the womman I was; but 
that is no excus for John’s unconstancy. I don’t 
dare to take my close off to go to bed, and I 
practice clambering up and down by a rop in 
cas, and I give police M 25 a shillin now and 
than to keep a specious eye to number fore, and 
be reddy to ketch any won in his harms. But 
it cums to munny, and particly givin the ingin 
keeper a pint of bear from time to time, and 
drams to the turncox: where there’s nabers fires 








“] HAVE A SILENT SORROW HERE.” 
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will happen, however carefull and precocius you 
may be yourself, I dred our too nex dores ; 
number three is a Gurmin fammily, and them 
orrid forriners think nothink of smocking sig- 
gars in bed, witch will ketch sum day to a cur- 
tainty. Number fiv is wus; since his wif’s 
deth Mr. Sanders has betuck himself to comicle 
studis, and offin has a littel blo up amung his 
pistles and morters.”’ 

The precautionary letter of Mr. Jubb, a 
country member, addressed to his bailiff, is 
also admirable, wise, and most lucid. 

“ J’m persuaded the Parliament Houses were 
burnt on purpose. The flue story is ridiculous. 
Mr. Cooper's is a great deal more to the point. 
I believe everything I hear. A bunch of matches 
was found in the Speaker’s kitchen. I saw 
something suspicious myself—some said treacle, 
but I say tar. Have your eyes about you—lock 
all the gates, day as well as night—and above 
all, watch the stacks. One Tiger is not enough 
—get three or four more, I should have said 
Czxsar, but you know I mean the house-dog. 
Good mastiffs,—the biggest and savagest you 
can get. The gentry will be attempted first— 
beginning with the M.P.’s. You and Barnes 
and Sam must sit up by turns—and let the 
maids sit up too—women have sharp ears, and 
sharp tongues.—If a mouse stirs I would have 
. them squall—danger or no danger. It’s the 
only way to sleep in security—and comfort. I 
have read that the common goose is a vigilant 
creature—and saved Rome. 
them—at the next market—don’t stand about 
price—but choose them with good cackles. * * 
Search the house often from the garret to the 
cellar, for combustibles—if you could manage 
to go without candles, or any sort of light it 
would be better. You'd find your way about in 
the dark after a little practice. Pray don’t allow 
any sweethearts; they may be Swings and Cap- 
tain Rocks in disguise, and their pretended 
flames turn out real. I’ve misgivings about the 
maids, Tie them up, and taste their liver, before 
they eat it themselves—I mean the housedogs ; 
but my agitation makes me unconnected. * * 
The foundations of society are shaken all over 
the world—the Whiteboys in Ireland, and the 
Blacks in the West Indies, all seem to fight 
under the same colours. * * Don’t forget any 
of my precautions. I am sorry I did not bring all 
the plate up to town—but at the first alarm bury 
it. Take in no letters or notices; for what you 
know they may be threatenings. If any Irish- 
man applies for work, discharge him instantly, 
All the old spring-guns had better be set again, 
they are not now legal, but I am ministerial, 
and if they did go off, the higher powers would 
perhaps wink at them. But it’s fire that I’m 
afraid of, fire that destroyed my political roof, 
and may now assail my paternal one. Walk, as 
I may say, bucket in hand, and be ready every 
moment for a break out. You may set fire to 
the small faggot-stack, and try your hands at 
getting it under—there’s nothing worse than 
being taken by surprise. Read this letter fre- 
quently, and impress these charges on your 
mind.” 


We have a faithful account of the success 
of these measures in Roger Davis's answer, 
which is a genuine curiosity—but here we 
must stop, that we may have room for 


THE SWEEP’S COMPLAINT. 

“ [like to meet a swee, ch as come forth with the dawn, 
or somewhat earlier, with their little professional notes Sounding 
like the peep, peep, of a young sparrow.”’—Essays or Exia. 

“A voice cried ‘Sweep no more! 
Macbeth hath murdered sweep.”—SuaxsPgare. 


One morning, ere my usual time, 

1 rose about the seventh chime, 
When little stunted boys, that climb, 
Still linger in the street; 

And as I walk’d, I saw indeed 

A sample of breed, 
Though be was rather run to seed, 


Get a score of 





In height above five feet ; 

A mongrel tint he seemed to take, 

Poetic simile to make, 

Day through his Martin ’gan to break, 

White overcoming jet— 

From side to side he crossed oblique, 

Like Frenchman who has friends to seek, 

And yet no English word can speak, 

He walked upon the fret ! 

And while he sought the dingy job, 

His lab’ring breast appear’d to throb, 

And half a hiccup, half a sob, 

Betray’d internal woe,— 

To cry the cry he had by rote 

He yearn’d, but law forbade the note, 

Like Chanticleer, with roupy throat, 

He gaped—but not a crow! 

I watch’d him, and the glimpse I snatch’d 

Disclos’d his sorry eyelids, patch’d 

With red, as if the soot had catch’d 

That hung about the lid ; 

And soon I saw a tear-drop stray, 

He did not care to brush away, 

Thought I, the cause he will betray, 

And thus at last he did. 
Well, here’s a pretty go! here’s a Gagging Act if ever 
there was a gagging! 
But I’m bound the members as silenced us, in doing it 
had plenty of magging. 
They'd better send us all off, they had, to the school for 
the Deaf and Dumb, 
To unlarn us our mother tongues, and to make signs 
and be regularly mum. 
But they can’t undo natur—as sure as ever the morn- 
ing begins to peep, 
Directly I open my eyes, I can’t help a calling out 
sweep, 
As nateral as the sparrows among the chimbley pots 
that say cheep! 
For my own part I find my suppressed voice very 
uneasy, 
And comparable to nothing but having your tissue stopt 
when you are sneezy. 
Well, its all up with us! tho’ I suppose we mustn’t 
cry all up. 
Here’s a precious merry Christmas, I’m blest if I can 
earn either bit or sup! 
If crying sweep of mornings is going beyond quietnesses 

er, 
Them as pretends to be fond of silence oughtn’t to cry 
hear, hear, and order, order. 
I wonder Mr. Sutton, as we’ve sut-on too, don’t sym- 
pathize with us, 
As a Speaker what don’t speak, and that’s exactly our 


own cus. 
God help us, if we don’t not cry how are we to pursue 
our callings ? 
I’m sure we're not half so bad as other businesses with 
their bawlings. 
For instance, the general postmen that at 6 o’clock go 
about ringing 
And wake up all the babbies that their mothers have 
just got to sleep with singing. 
Greens ought’nt to be cried no more than blacks—to do 
the unpartial job, 
If they bring in a Sooty Bill they ought to have brought 
in a Dusty Bob. 
Is a dustman’s voice more sweet than ourn, when he 
comes a seeking arter the cinders, 
Instead of a little boy like a blackbird in spring singing 
merrily under your winders? 
There’s the omnibus cads as plies in Cheapside and 
keeps calling out Bank and City, 
Let his worship the Mayor decide if our call of sweep 
is not just as pretty. 
I can’t see why the Jews should be let go about, crying 
Old Close thro’ their hooky noses, 
And Christian laws should be ten times more hard than 
the old stone laws of Moses. 
Why is’nt the mouths of the muffin men compell’d to 
be equally shut? 
Why b Parli 
they never eat no sut. 
Next year there won’t be any May-day at all,—we 
shan’t have no heart to dance, 
And Jack-in-the-Green will go in black, like mourning 
for our mischance. 
If we live as long as May, that’s to say, through the 
hard winter and pinching weather, 
For I don’t see how we’re to earn enough to keep body 
and soul together ; 
1 only wish Mr. V/ilberforce, or some of them that 
ities the niggers 

ould take a peep down in our cellars, and look at our 
miserable starving figures 
A sitting idle on our empty sacks and all ready to eat 
each other, 
And a brood of little ones crying for bread to a heart- 
breaking father and mother, 
They hav’nt a rag of clothes to mend, if their mother’s 
had threads and needles, 
But craw] naked about the cellars, poor things! like a 
swarm of common black beadles. 
If they’d only inquired before passing the act, and taken 
a few such peeps, 
I don’t think that any real gentleman would have set 
his face against sweeps. aS ee 
Climbing’s an ancient respectable art, and if History’s 
of any vally, 


* hy 


eat muffins, but 








Was recommended by Queen Elizabeth to the great 
Sir Walter Raleigh 

When he wrote on a pane of glass how I’d climb if the 
way I only knew, 

And she writ beneath, if your heart’s afeard don’t go 
to venture up the flue. 

As for me I was always loyal, and respected all powers 
that are higher, 

But how can I now say God save the King, if I an’t 
to be a Cryer? , 
Lord help us! what’s to become of us if we mustn't 
cry no more ? 

Weshan’tdo for black mutes to goa standing at a Death’s 


oor, 
And we shan’t do to emigrate, no not even to the Hot- 
tentot nations, 
For as time wears on, our black will wear off, and then 
think of our situations! 
And we should not do, in lieu of blackamoor footmen, 
to serve ladies of quality nimbly, 
For when we were drest, in our skyblue and silver, 
and large frills, all clean and neat, and white silk 
stockings, if they pleased to desire us to sweep the 
hearth we could never resist the chimbley. 


What can we say of the promise of this 
volume, which would not weaken the effect 
of what it has said for itself. As to the wood- 
cuts, ‘‘ Oh, Master Doctor, in perplexity and 
doubtful dilemma” did we make election. 
There were some dozen or more that it went 
to our hearts to put aside. ‘ Out next Spring’ 
—a ferocious, uncaged, crouching tiger, wi 
the “ delicate embarrassment” of a meek visi- 
tor to the menagerie, to whom “ coming out” 
is more formidable than ever it was to a 
nervous widow with small means and nine 

awky daughters, was, of course, among them. 
ood, thou art inimitable ! 


Ornithological Biography, or an Account of 
the Habits of the Birds of the United 
States of America, §c. Interspersed with 
Delineations of American Scenery and 
Manners. By J.J. Audubon. Vol. II. 
roy. 8vo. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


Tue appearance of this volume, announcing 
the completion of one half of Mr. Audubon’s 
magnificent work, is most welcome. If only 
considered as evidence that it is in the power 
of man to achieve whatever he wills, and that 
no obstacles are too great to be overcome by 
energy and devotion of purpose, it would 
claim our good word, and best wishes. But, 
setting aside for the present all considera- 
tions of this nature, and of its value, as illus- 
trating the admirable drawings it is intended 
to accompany, it has a further interest, as 
addressing itself to the general reader, by 
the numberless anecdotes and descriptions 
which it contains, and the glimpses it gives 
us into the wild, hearty, laborious life of the 
dwellers of the prairies, swamps, and forests 
of North America. 

We shall, on this occasion, examine the 
volume without reference to science, and 
shall accompany Mr. Audubon to the woods, 
and see what they contain, with eyes not 
critical, but a heart alive to the glory of Na- 
ture, and keenly interested in the beautiful 
winged creatures with which she has peopled 
the primeval forests of the West. These are 
already known to us in form, by means of 
Mr. Audubon’s pencil. We are here shown 
their habits and peculiarities by a graphic 
pen. The long and laborious course of ob- 
servation which Mr. Audubon has followed, 
even from childhood, has stored his mind 
with much that is new and curious, and he 
has told what he has seen and undergone, 
not perhaps in the smooth nicely-balanced 
periods of a drawing-room writer, who hopes 
to give his — asubstance, by wrappin 
them up in rose-leaves, but with unstudie 
freedom, rising at times to natural eloquence‘ 
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nor been ashamed to utter the thousand affec- 
tionate and benevolent feelings which a close 
and enthusiastic communion with nature 
must nourish. The work is full of the man. 

The passages which we have marked for 
extract are so numerous, that our only course 
must be to take them as they offer, without 
reference to arrangement. A delightful 
volume of ‘ Anecdotes of Birds’ alone could 
be gleaned from the pages of this book. We 
begin with one (as old writers would say) 
“ concerning ravens.” 

“While at Little Macatina Harbour, on the 
coast of Labrador, in July 1833, I saw a Raven’s 
nest placed under the shelvings of the rugged 
and fearful rocks that form one side of that sin- 
gular place. The young were nearly fledged, 
and now and then called loudly to their parents, 
as if to inquire why our vessel had come there. 
One of them in attempting to fly away fell into 
the water. It was secured, when I trimmed one 
of its wings, and turned it loose on the deck 
along with some other birds. The mother, 
however, kept sailing high over the schooner, 
repeating some notes, which it seems the young 
one understood, for it walked carefully to the 
end of the bowsprit, opened its wings, and tried 
to fly, but being unable, fell into the water and 
was drowned. In a few days the rest of the 
family left the place, and we saw no more of 
them. Some of the sailors who had come to the 
harbour eight years in succession, assured me 
that they had always observed the Ravens 
breeding there. My whole party found it im- 
possible to shoot one of the old ones, who went 
to the nest and left it with so much caution, that 
the task of watching them became irksome. One 
afternoon I concealed myself under a pile of 
detached rocks for more than two hours. The 
young frequently croaked as I was waiting there, 
but no parent came; so I left the place, but the 
next moment the female was seen from the deck 
of the Ripley. She alighted in the nest, fed her 
young, and was off again before I could reach 
within shooting distance. It was at this place 
that I observed how singularly well those birds 
could travel to and from their nest, at a time 
when I could not, on account of the fog, see them 
on wingata greater distance than twenty or thirty 
yards, On the 29th of the same month, Ravens 
were seen in flocks with their parents; but they 
were already very shy.” 

Though we have scarcely opened the vo- 
lume, we have already come upon one of those 
sketches of wild life, the rarer oem of which 
into the work must be acceptable to every 
7 We can only make room for a part 
of it. 

“ Late in the afternoon of one of those sultry 
days which render the atmosphere of the Loui- 
siana swamps pregnant with baneful effluvia, I 
directed my course towards my distant home, 
laden with a pack consisting of five or six Wood 
Ibises, and a heavy gun, the weight of which, 
even in those days when my natural powers 
were unimpaired, prevented me from moving 
with much speed. Reaching the banks of a 
miry bayou, only a few yards in breadth, but of 
which I could not ascertain the depth, on ac- 
count of the muddiness of its waters, I thought 
it might be dangerous to wade through it with 
my burden ; for which reason, throwing to the 
opposite side each of my heavy birds in succes- 
sion, together with my gun, powder-flask, and 
shot-bag, and drawing my hunting-knife from 
its scabbard, to defend myself, if need should be, 
against alligators, I entered the water, followed 
by my faithful dog. As I advanced carefully 
and slowly, ‘ Plato’ swam around me, enjoying 
the refreshing influence of the liquid element 
that cooled his fatigued and heated frame. The 
water deepened, as did the mire of its bed; but 

with a stroke or two I gained the shore. 





“Scarcely had I stood erect on the opposite 
bank, when my dog ran to me, exhibiting marks 
of terror, his eyes seeming ready to burst from 
their sockets, and his mouth grinning with the 
expression of hatred, while his feelings found 
vent in astifled growl. Thinking that all this 
was produced by the scent of a wolf or bear, I 
stooped to take up my gun, when a stentorial 
voice commanded me to ‘stand still, or die!’ 
Such a ‘ qui vive’ in these woods was as unex- 
pected as it was rare. I instantly raised and 
cocked my gun; and although I did not yet 
perceive the individual who had thus issued so 
peremptory a mandate, I felt determined to 
combat with him for the free passage of the 
grounds. Presently a tall firmly-built Negro 
emerged from the bushy underwood, where, 
until that moment, he must have been crouched, 
and in a louder voice repeated his injunction. 
Had I pressed a trigger, his life would have in- 
stantly terminated ; but observing that the gun, 
which he aimed at my breast, was a wretched 
rusty piece, from which fire could not readily be 
produced, I felt little fear, and therefore did not 
judge it necessary to proceed at once to extre- 
mities. I laid my gun at my side, tapped my 
dog quietly, and asked the man what he wanted. 

“My forbearance, and the stranger’s long 
habit of submission, produced the most powerful 
effect on his mind. ‘ Master,’ said he, ‘I am a 
runaway. I might perhaps shoot you down; 
but God forbids it, for I feel just now, as if I saw 
him ready to pass his judgment against me for such 
a foul deed, and I ask mercy at your hands. 
For God’s sake, do not kill me, master!’ And 
why, answered I, have you left your quarters, 
where certainly you must have fared better than 
in these unwholesome swamps? ‘ Master, my 
story is a short, but a sorrowful one. My camp 
is close by, and as I know you cannot reach 
home this night, if you will follow me there, de- 
pend upon my honour you shall be safe until the 
morning, when I will carry your birds, if you 
choose, to the great road” * * * 

“ After trudging along for some distance, and 
crossing several bayous, at all of which he threw 
his gun and knife to the opposite bank, and stood 
still until I had got over, we came to the borders 
of an immense cane brake, from which I had, on 
former occasions, driven and killed several deer. 
We entered, as I had frequently done before, 
now erect, then on ‘all fours.” He regularly 
led the way, divided here and there the tangled 
stalks, and, whenever we reached a fallen tree, 
assisted me in getting over it with all possible 
care. I saw that he was a perfect Indian in the 
knowledge of the woods, for he kept a direct 
course as precisely as any ‘ Red-skin’ I ever 
travelled with. All ofa sudden he emitted a 
loud shriek, not unlike that ofan owl, which so 
surprised me, that I once more instantly levelled 
my gun. *No harm, master, I only give notice 
to my wife and children that I am coming.” A 
tremulous answer of the same nature gently 
echoed through the tree-tops. * “ * 

“In the heart of the cane-brake, I found a 
regular camp. A small fire was lighted, and on 
its embers lay gridling some large slices of veni- 
son. A lad nine or ten years old was blowing 
the ashes from some fine sweet potatoes. Vari- 
ous articles of household furniture were carefully 
disposed around, and a large pallet of bear and 
deer skins seemed to be the resting-place of the 
whole family. The wife raised not her eyes to- 
wards mine, and the little ones, three in number, 
retired into a corner, like so many discomfited 
racoons ; but the Runaway, bold and apparently 
happy, spoke to them in such cheering words, 
that at once one and all seemed to regard me as 
one sent by Providence to relieve them from all 
their troubles. My clothes were hung up by 
them to dry, and the Negro asked if he might 
clean and grease my gun, which I permitted him 
to do, while the wife threw a large piece of deer’s 





flesh to my dog, which the children were alread 
caressing. 

“Only think of my situation, reader! Here 
I was, ten miles at least from home, and four or 
five from the nearest plantation, in the camp of 
runaway slaves, and quite at their mercy. M 
eyes involuntarily followed their motions, but as 
I thought I perceived in them a strong desire to 
make me their confidant and friend, I gradually 
relinquished all suspicion. The venison and 
potatoes looked quite tempting, and by this time 
I was in a condition to relish much less savoury 
fare; so, on being humbly asked to divide the 
viands before us, I partook of as hearty a meal 
as I had ever done in my life. 

“Supper over, the fire was completely extin. 
guished, and a small lighted pine-knot placed in 
a hollowed calabash. Seeing that both the hus- 
band and wife were desirous of communicating 
something to me, I at once and fearlessly desired 
them to unburden their minds; when the Run- 
away told mea tale of which the following is 
the substance. 

“ About eighteen months before, a planter re. 
siding not very far off, having met with some 
losses, was obliged to expose his slaves at a 
public sale. The value of his negroes was well 
known, and on the appointed day, the auctioneer 
laid them out in small lots, or offered them singly, 
in the manner which he judged most advanta- 
geous to their owner. The Runaway, who was 
well known as being the most valuable next to 
his wife, was put up by himself for sale, and 
brought an immoderate price. For his wife, who 
came next, and alone, eight hundred dollars 
were bidden and paid down. Then the children 
were exposed, and, on account of their breed, 
brought high prices. The rest of the slaves 
went off at rates corresponding to their qualifi- 
cations. 

“The Runaway chanced to be purchased by 
the overseer of the plantation; the wife was 
bought by an individual residing about a hundred 
miles off, and the children went to different 
places along the river. The heart of the husband 
and father failed him under this dire calamity. 
For a while he pined in deep sorrow under his 
new master; but having marked down in his 
memory the names of the different persons who 
had purchased each dear portion of his family, 
he feigned illness, if, indeed, he whose affections 
had been so grievously blasted could be said to 
feign it, refrained from food for several days, and 
was little regarded by the overseer, who felt 
himself disappointed in what he had considered 
a bargain. 

“On a stormy night, when the elements raged 
with all the fury of a hurricane, the poor negro 
made his escape, and, being well acquainted with 
all the neighbouring swamps, at once made di- 
rectly for the cane brake, in the centre of which 
I found his camp. A few nights afterwards he 
gained the abode of his wife, and the very next 
after their meeting he led her away. The chil- 
dren one after another he succeeded in stealing, 
until at last the whole objects of his love were 
under his care. 

“To provide for five individuals, was no easy 
task in those wilds, which, after the first notice 
was given of the wonderful disappearance of this 
extraordinary family, were daily ransacked by 
armed planters.” 

We may conclude this interesting anecdote 
by telling the reader that the Runaways 
were, by the intervention of our author, 
placed in a state of comparative comfort, 
under the protection of a Louisiana planter. 

Immediately after this comes the article 
upon the Black Vulture, or carrion crow, In 
which Mr. Audubon has incorporated his 
paper on the Turkey Buzzard (Vultur Aura), 
which appeared some years ago in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, and was at- 
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tacked more fiercely than courteously by 
Mr. Waterton. This is not the place for 
fighting the battle over again, and we only 
allude to the controversy to introduce (though 
somewhat out of our usual course) a personal 
anecdote. On some application made to Mr. 
Audubon by a gentleman whose name is 
known to us, with reference to these and 
other disputed statements, he simply replied, 
“Had I wished to invent marvels, I need 
not have stirred from my garret in New York 
or London.” ‘To our thinking, this answer 
contains a moral which might be useful in 
many cases, besides the one to which it was 
originally applied. 

We have now some interesting anecdotes 
of the Pileated Woodpecker, and a curious 
fact is mentioned of another of the tribe. 

“T have observed (says Mr. Audubon) that 
during their stay in the Floridas, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas, the breast and belly of the Downy 
Woodpecker are so soiled by the carbonaceous 
matter adhering to the trees, in consequence of 
the burning of the grass at that season, that one 
might be apt to take a specimen in that state, 
as belonging to a different species.” 


Next comes an interesting picture of the 
Blue Bird—the household bird of America. 
This was a favourite with Audubon’s prede- 
cessor, Wilson, who has left some pleasing 
and natural verses addressed to it : it appears 
to be as spry, and pugnacious, and familiar, 
as its counterpart on this side of the At- 
lantic, “the little English Robin.” This 
is shortly followed by another of his sketches, 
‘The Force of the Waters,’ which is as 
fresh and full of life as anything we 
find in Captain Hall’s ‘Fragments,’ but 
which we must reserve for another occasion. 
Further, we can only refer to the papers de- 
scribing the habits and usages of the Squat- 
ters of the Mississippi and of Labrador, as 
we must have a little more gossip about birds. 
The strength of their maternal affection has 
never been disputed: here is another anec- 
dote to confirm the truth of the tale from the 
biography of the Mississippi Kite :— 

“Early one morning, whilst I was admiring 
the beauties of nature, as the vegetable world 
lay embalmed in dew, I heard the cry of a bird 
that I mistook for that of a Pewee Flycatcher. 
It was prolonged, I thought, as if uttered in 
distress. After looking for the bird a long time 
in vain, an object which I had at first supposed 
to be something that had accidentally lodged in 
a branch, attracted my attention, as I thought 
I perceived it moving. It did move distinctly, 
and the cry that had ceased from the time when 
I reached the spot where I stood, was repeated, 
evidently coming from the object in view. I now 
took it for a young one of the Chuck-Will’s- 
Widow, as it sat lengthwise on the branch. I 
shot at it, but perhaps did not hit it, as it only 
opened and closed its wings, as if surprised. At 
the report of the gun, the old bird came, hold- 
ing food in her claws. She perceived me, but 
alighted, and fed her young with great kindness. 
I shot at both, and again missed, or at least did 
not succeed, which might have happened from 
my having only small shot in my gun. The 
mother flew in silence, sailed over head just 
long enough to afford me time to reload, re- 
turned, and to my great surprise gently lifted 
her young, and sailing with it to another tree, 
about thirty yards distant, deposited it there. 
My feelings at that moment I cannot express. I 
Wished I had not discovered the poor bird; for 
who could have witnessed, without emotion, so 
striking an example of that affection which none 
but a mother can feel ; so daring an act, pers 








formed in the midst of smoke, in the presence of 
a dreaded and dangerous enemy.” 

We now come to larger fowl—Owls and 
Eagles—of which the following are some 
scattered notices. ‘The first concerns the 
“Snowy Owl” :— 

“ At the break of day, one morning, when I 
lay hidden in a pile of floated logs, at the Falls 
of the Ohio, waiting for a shot at some wild 
geese, I had an opportunity of seeing this Owl 
secure fish in the following manner :—Whiie 
watching for their prey on the borders of the 
* pots,’ they invariably lay flat on the rock, with 
the body placed lengthwise along the border of 
the hole, the head also laid down, but turned 
towards the water. One might have supposed 
the bird sound asleep, as it would remain in the 
same position until a good opportunity of secur- 
ing a fish occurred, which I believe was never 
missed ; for, as the latter unwittingly rose to the 
surface, near the edge, that instant the Owl 
thrust out the foot next the water, and, with the 
quickness of lightning, seized it, and drew it out. 
The Owl then removed to the distance of a few 
yards, devoured its prey, and returned to the 
same hole; or, if it had not perceived any more 
fish, flew only a few yards over the many pots 
there, marked a likely one, and alighted at a 
little distance from it. It then squatted, moved 
slowly towards the edge, and lay as before, 
watching for an opportunity. Whenever a fish 
of any size was hooked, as I may say, the Owl 
struck the other foot also into it, and flew off 
with it to a considerable distance. In two in- 
stances of this kind, I saw the bird carry its prey 
across the Western or Indiana Shute, into the 
woods, as if to be quite out of harm’s way. I 
never heard it utter a single note on such occa- 
sions, even when two birds joined in the repast, 
which was frequently the case, when the fish that 
had been caught was of a large size. At sun- 
rise, or shortly after, the Owls flew to the woods, 
and I did not see them until the next morning, 
when, after witnessing the same feats, I watched 
an opportunity, and killed both at one shot.” 

The account of the ‘ White-Headed 
Eagle” is interesting. The lives of the 
Rose-Breasted Grosbeak—the Cat Bird— 
(one of the mimics of the woods) and the 
American Robin, are all pleasant. Here is 
the opening of a Memoir ; we call it so, be- 
cause, while we are occupied over Mr. Au- 
dubon’s pages, we feel as if birds were, for 
the moment, almost raised to the importance 
of reasoning creatures: the bird is the 
“ Black-Poll Warbler,” and the scenery among 
which it is found must be most striking, 
from the following description :— 

“ No sooner had the Ripley come to an anchor 
in the curious harbour of Labrador, known by 
the name of Little Macatina, than my party and 
myself sought the shore ;—but before I proceed, 
let me describe this singular place. It was the 
middle of July, the weather was mild and plea- 
sant, our vessel made her way under a smart 
breeze through a very narrow passage, beyond 
which we found ourselves in a small circular 
basin of water, having an extent of seven or eight 
acres. It was so surrounded by high, abrupt, and 
rugged rocks, that, as I glanced around, I could 
find no apter comparison for our situation than 
that of a nut-shell in the bottom ofa basin. The 
dark shadows that overspread the waters, and the 
mournful silence of the surrounding desert, som- 
bred our otherwise glad feelings into a state of 
awe. The scenery was grand and melancholy. 
On one side, hung over our heads, in stupendous 
masses, a rock several hundred feet high, the 
fissures of which might to some have looked like 
the mouths of some huge undefined monster. 
Here and there a few dwarf-pines were stuck as 
if by magic to this enormous mass of granite ; 
in a gap of the cliff the brood of a pair of grim 





Ravens shrunk from our sight, and the Gulls, 
one after another, began to wend their way over- 
head towards the middle of the quiet pool, as the 
furling of the sails was accompanied by the glad 
cries of the sailors.” 

We shall assuredly return to this volume, 
as there remains more than half of its riches 
yet untouched ; among these, ‘ A Fire in the 
Woods’—‘ A Kentucky Barbecue’—a curious 
account of turtle-catching, and other won- 
ders and wondrous scenes, the interest of 
which we will not farther forestall by anti- 
cipation. 





A Voyage round the World. By James 
Holman, R.N., F.R.S. Vol. II. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tuts volume is inferior in interest to the 
former, more from the fault of the subject 
than the author. South America and South 
Africa have been too frequently and too re- 
cently described by travellers of eminence, 
for much to be gleaned by a new labourer 
in the same field; and perhaps there are 
few parts of the world where Mr. Holman’s 
affliction (blindness) so greatly impeded his 
acquisition of accurate information. Con- 
fined to the beaten paths, he could not 
search for new scenery, investigate the capa- 
bilities of remote settlements, or discover 
new objects for scientific inquiry. A. still 
greater disadvantage was, that the author’s 
intercourse was in a great degree limited to 
one class of society, whose partial views and 
narrow prejudices he involuntarily imbibed ; 
and this may, in some degree, excuse his 
strange eulogy on slavery and the slave- 
trade, of both of which he became enamoured 
just when the all but unanimous voice of his 
countrymen had pronounced the irrevocable 
sentence of their condemnation, and en- 
forced its execution. Mr. Holman, however, 
deservedly bears a high rank among those 
who have contributed to the stock of general 
information, even when he travelled over 
ground which had been trodden before: we 
shall, therefore, take an early opportunity of 
following in his footsteps, “ picking up the 
fragments which remain, that nothing be 
lost.” 





Sketches, L ‘a rary and Political, of Germany. 
—|[Notic.s, Politiques et Littéraires, sur 
l’ Allemagne. Par M. Saint-Mare Girar- 
din.] Paris; London: Dulau & Co. 

St.-Mare Girardin was one of the hopes of 

the rising, now risen generation, of France. 


. He bore away all the academic honours of 


his college (Louis le Grand), and was spoken 
of from the first as an os magna sonaturum, 
Nor has he altogether belied this high pro- 
mise; for, notwithstanding that he has 
totally failed as a political orator in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and partially as a 
professor, although selected to be the substi- 
tute of Guizot, and the successor of An- 
drieux, yet there are few more powerful 
pens than that which signs St.-M , in the 
Journal des Débats, and which is known to 
stand for M. St.-Marc Girardin. We fear 
we should not much enlighten our readers 
by informing them in addition, that this 
gentleman was a Doctrinaire, or a French 
Conservative. His politics, however, have 
little to do with the present volume, except 
so far as they inspire him with a profound 
desire for German unity, and with what 
some might think rather a profound dis- 
regard for German liberty, In short, for 
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his politics, we would recommend M. St.- 
Marc to the polite attentions of the Quarterly, 
if the Quarterly has yet learned to tolerate 
an admirer of the dynasty of Orleans. 

The present volume contains political 
sketches, critical essays on old German 
— and reminiscences of travel, the 

atter being the result of a journey under- 
taken at the expense of the French Univer- 
sity in 1832. There is not much in this 
likely to gratify the English reader, but we 
shall give as a specimen of the writer, the 
following, entitled 

Holbein’s Dance of Death. 

There are some ideas so natural and in- 
evitable, that one would imagine they were 
exempt from the law of being at one time for- 
gotten, at another in vogue. Death is one of 
these. And yet, there are some ages in which 
death is little thought of, others where it seems 
ever present to the public mind. In the middle 
ages, for example, death was a spectre, reflected, 
depicted, presented everywhere, a spectre that 
the present age has evidently banished. Why 
is this? I must not preach a sermon in answer ; 
in a word, therefore, we are less religious. See 
Italy, where Dante makes Death the subject of 
an epic, and painters obey the same taste. Or- 
cagna and the artists of the Campo Santo show 
last judgments. Michael Angelo painted on the 
walls of the Sistine chapel a most magnificent 
and beautiful poem on Death. To the north of 
the Alps the same idea has inspired a pictorial 
illustration more popular, more grotesque, and 
bizarre. 

I know two Dances of Death, one at Dresden, 
in the cemetery beyond the Elbe, another in 
Auvergne, in the admirable church of the Chaise 
Dieu. In both, Death is at the head of a band 
of men of all ages and conditions. There is the 
king and the beggar, the old and the young— 
Death leads them all. Holbein has seized the 
popular idea, as Goethe did Faust, and illus- 
trated it with all the richness of genius. His 
* Dance of Death’ was painted in the Dominican 
cloister of Basle. It has perished, like all frescos, 
but there remains enough to judge by. It is 
incredible with what art Holbein gives the ex- 
pression of life to these hideous skeletons, all 
of which seem to think and breathe, and to be 
endowed with the gestures and looks of life. I 
long thought this power of animating the dead 
to have been the product of Holbein’s imagina- 
tion. But it was not so. Since visiting the vaults 
of St. Michelet, at Bordeaux, famous for the 
preservation of mortal remains, I became aware 
that Holbein’s power in his * Dance of Death’ 
was owing to having studied and drawn from 
actual skeletons. At St. Michelet there are 
mummies and skeletons of all ages, 600 years 
old—80 years old, placed in niches, upright, or 
as it may be—all have a different physiognomy, 
a peculiar expression. There is life in them, 
such life at least as a painter seeks. I remember 
one to the right of the door as you enter; he is 
seated on his thigh bones, like the beggar in the 
bowl, with a laughing and ironic air, and looks 
as if he were mocking at the living, whom curi- 
osity introduces into his gloomy abode. I found 
this very skeleton beggar in the bowl as the 
Lame Death of Holbein. 

Another remarkable ‘ Dance of Death’ is that 
painted inside of the covered bridge of Lucerne, 
by an unknown artist. He has represented the 
ordinary scenes of life, and how Death puts an 
end to them—a summer-day party with Death 
for the coachman—folk dressing for a ball while 
Death enters as a hair-dresser, &c. All these 
scenes are drawn without art or care; they were 
popular ideas destined to amuse the people; 
they are the caricatures of that day—caricatures 
that bemocked the world in general—the general 
weaknesses and follies of mankind, instead of, as 





at present, attacking individuals, and leaving 
the censorship of man to the moralist. 

We had some thoughts of giving, as an- 
other specimen of M. St.-Mare Girardin’s 
volume, the legend of the cathedral of Co- 
logne—but it is too long, and too much re- 
sembles the Catholic legends to be found in 
all countries. In brief, the architect, am- 
bitious of fame, treated with the devil for a 
design, upon the usual conditions, but con- 
trived to evade them by aid of a relic of the 
eleven thousand virgins. ‘ No matter,” said 
the latter, “ you have got the plan, but it shall 
neither serve you nor the priesthood; the 
Cathedral shall never be completed, nor shall 
posterity ever know who was the architect.” 
We need hardly inform even the uninformed, 
that the Cathedral remains to this hour un- 
finished, and that the name of the architect, 
who designed perhaps the noblest work in 
Europe, is unknown. 


A General System of Gardening and Bo- 
tany ; founded upon Miller’s Dictionary. 
By George Don. Vol. III. 4to. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Tuis work decidedly improves. The volume 
now before us we regard as much the most 
important of the three, both as to its execu- 
tion, and as to the matter it contains. The 
large part which is taken from De Candolle, 
is more carefully translated ; the woed-blocks 
are better cut ; the proportion of new species 
is considerably augmented ; and the whole 
of the matter concerning Ericacee is of 
great interest to the systematic botanist. 
The volume begins with Cucurbitacee, and 
ends with Ericacee, following De Can- 
dolle’s arrangement, but omitting Composite 
—a piece of good taste in the author which 
deserves to be noticed; for, had that order 
been introduced, the space occupied by it 
must have necessarily been only so much 
waste paper, when compared with what may 
be expected from Professor De Candolle, 
whenever his next volume may appear—and 
it is known to be so nearly ready, that it will 
in all probability go to press in less than 
three months, 

The arrangement of Ericacee, by the au- 
thor’s brother, Mr. David Don, is undoubt- 
edly the most useful part of the volume. This 
botanist breaks up the genus Erica into no 
fewer than nineteen new genera, which ap- 
pear to be of about the same value as those 
employed in Dr. Brown’s account of the 
New Holland Epacridee. It would require 
more time, and a more critical examina- 
tion than we have leisure for, to form a de- 
cided opinion upon the goodness of Mr. 
Don’s new divisions; but we may safely 
state, that the arrangement of the species of 
these beautiful plants is by far the most 
complete that has yet appeared. We only 
wish that Mr. David Don wouid favour us 
with an explanation of what he considers a 
genus to be—seeing that, on the one hand, 
he rejects Mr. Haworth’s genera, formed at 
the expense of the Linnzan genus Sazifraga, 
and combines the old genera, Azalea and 
Rhododendron—while, on the other, he breaks 
up Erica into new groups of precisely the 
same value. 

Having said thus much in favour of Mr. 
George Don's new volume, we must enter 
our protest against the system of literary 
robbery, by means of which it and many 
other books of the present day are produced, 





That it is mainly a translation from the 
Prodromus of De Candolle, is a matter of 
notoriety, although we cannot discover that 
this is anywhere acknowledged by the au- 
thor: as that work, however, is in a dead 
language, this point may be suffered to pass. 
But what are we to say of a transfer of whole 
pages of modern English works to its co- 
lumns equally without notice or acknow- 
ledgment? We are astonished that authors 
and publishers should be so supine as to al- 
low their property to be thus plundered with 
impunity, when a remedy under the statutes 
against piracy is so readily within their 
reach. That we are not making a statement 
which cannot be supported by distinct evi- 
dence, we proceed to prove by the following 
parallel quotation ; selected at hazard from 
a great number of similar cases. 


{The Gardener's and Bo- {An Introduction to the 
tanist’s Dictionary. By Natural System of Bo- 
George Don. Vol. III. tany. By Professor Lind- 
p-1. Published in 1834.] ley; Se Published 

in 1830. 
This order is nearly related * * * and Passiforee, to 
to Passifioree, to which which they are so closely 
they are so closely allied as allied, that they scarcely 
hardly to be distinguishable, differ, except in their mo- 
except in their petal- nopetalous corolla, sinuous 
ous corolla, sinuous stamens, Stamens, unisexual flowers, 
unisexual flowers, and ex- and exalbuminous seeds, 
albuminous seeds, the habit the habit of both being ex- 
of both being nearly the actly the same. There is 
same. There is an affinity an affinity between the or- 
between the orderandCam- der and Campanulacee, 
panulacee, in the perigy- manifested in the perigy- 
nous insertion of the sta- nous insertion of the sta- 
mens, the inferior ovarium, mens, the inferior ovarium, 
the single style with seve- the single style with seve- 

ral stigmas, the quivary di- ral stigmas, the quinary di- 

vision of the flower con. vision of the flower con- 

nected with the ternary di- nected with the ternary di- 

vision of the fruit, and some Vision of the fruit, and, fi- 

analogy in the nature of the nally, some analogy in the 
floral envelopes. The small nature of the floral enve- 
tribe, Nhandirobee, con- lopes. * * * small group, 
sists of plants having the called Nandhirobea, con- 
habit of Cucurbitacee, but sisting of plants having the 
some resemblance in their habit of Cucurbitacee, but 
fruit to that of Lecythidea, some resemblance in the 
which, as is well known, form of their fruit to that 
border close upon Myrta- of Lecythidee, which, as 
cee; but beyond this re- is well known, border close- 
semblance ofthefruit,which ly upon Myrtacee ; but 
appears altogether to be a beyond this resemblance in 
structure of analogy rather the fruit, which appears to 
than that of affinity, there be altogether a structure of 
is nothing to confirm the analogy rather than of affi- 
approachment. Cucurbdi- nity, I find nothing to con- 

tacee is one of the most firm the approachment. * * 

useful orders in the vege- One of the most useful or- 

table kingdom, —compre- ders in the vegetable king- 
hending the melon, the cu- dom — comprehending the 
cumber, the choco, andthe melon, the cucumber, the 
various species of gourd and choco, and the various spe- 
pumpkin—all useful as food cies of gourd—all useful as 
for =. A bitter, laxative food of — A — 
quality, perhaps, pervades laxative quality, perhaps, 
all these, which, in the co- pervades all these, which, 
locynth, is so d in the colocynth gourd, is 
as to become an active pur- 80 concentrated as to be- 
gative principle. The co- come an active purgative 
locynth of the shops is pre- principle. The Colocynth 
pared from the pulp of Cu- of the shops is prepare 

cumus Colocynthus: it is from the pulp. of Cucumis 
of so drastic and irritating Colocynthis ; it isof so dras- 

a nature, as to be classed by tic and irritating a nature, 

Orfila among his poisons; as to be classed by Orfila 

but, according to ‘Thun- among his poisons ; but, ac- 

berg, this gourd is rendered cording to Thunberg, the 
perfectly mild at the Cape gourd is rendered per- 
of Good Hope, by being fectly mild at the Cape of 
roperly pickled Ainslie, Good Hope, by being pro- 
-p. 85. The bitter resi- perly pickled.— Ainslie, I. 
nous matter, in which the 85. The bitter resinous 
active principles of colo- matter, in which the active 
cynth are supposed to exist, principles of Colocynth are 
is called by chemists, colo- supposed to exist, 1s called 
cynthine. A waxy sub- by ch ts, Colocynt 
stance is secreted by the A waxy substance is se- 
fruit of Benincasa cert. creted by the fruit of Be- 
fera. It is produced in nincasa cerifera. It is 
most abundance atthe time produced in most abun- 
of its ripening. — Dedisle dance at the time of its ri- 
descrip. pening.— Delile Descript. 


We regret that Mr. George Don should 
have thus clothed himself in borrowed plu- 
mage; but it is our duty, however painful, 
to show the fact. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AMERICA. 


Tur scornful question in the Quarterly, “Who 
reads an American book ?” drew forth the ire of 
every review and newspaper in the United States. 
A more sensible question would have been, 
“ Who reads an American book in America ?” 

The good people of the United States are the 
greatest readers (of everything except their own 
books,) in the world: they “eat paper, as it 
were, and drink ink.” A novel of Bulwer’s is 
republished in three days after it arrives in the 
Swift packet from Liverpool ; and in three weeks, 
it is read in every settlement and cabin in Louis- 
jana, and criticised in every one of the thousand 
or two newspapers between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi. And, from Bulwer downwards,— 
the most still-born and unheard-of romance, 
poem, or what not, comes forth as instantly, ina 
cheap edition, and is bought up, and solemnly 
noticed and praised in every corner of that im- 
mense country. Nothing is more common in 
England than to hear small authors talking of 
their “ American reputation :” it consoles them 
for their neglect at home. They see their names 
in the Chillicothe Banner, or the Kentucky 
Champion, with four columns of extract, and 
an editorial critique—and say to themselves, 
like Byron, when he heard that a volume of 
his poems had been seen in Albany, “This is 
fame !” 

There are American books, however, which 
the Americans read—those which have been 
praised in England. Fenimore Cooper's admi- 
rable novels; Washington Irving’s works; Miss 
Sedgwick’s womanly and clever tales; and Bry- 
ant’s Poems, (edited by Irving, and published 
in London,) are all very popular—since stamped 
with English approbation. Even the great 
Channing, though always revered for his piety 
and eloquence by the immediate circle of his 
sect, was never generally known and admired in 
America, as the most powerful writer of his 
time, until the echo came back from England. 
Then, indeed, his essays were reprinted, and his 
works collected into a volume, and all the news- 
papers mentioned the fact, that they “had been 
favourably noticed in England.” Words could 
convey no more. 

You would expect, naturally, to get an idea of 
American literature from the American reviews 
and magazines: you may find anything else in 
them. They review French, German, and Eng- 
lish books, on all possible subjects—give laboured 
and unreadable treatises on foreign politics, sta- 
tistics, and morals ;—but no mention of poem, 
novel, or drama, by one of their own writers. 
The North American Review, the oldest, and 
generally considered, in America, as the best of 
the Quarterlies, has never contained a respect- 
able paper on Cooper’s works; and, if we are 
not mistaken, a fair criticism of this first author 
of their country has never appeared in either 
of the two others, (Walsh’s or Legaré’s,) nor in 
one of the Monthlies. These periodicals are 
now taken in many of the clubs and reading- 
rooms of England, and every man of any pre- 
tensions to literature or general information 
looks them over. The result is seen in the very 
common opinion, that, except the one or two 
authors above-named, there is no man in Ame- 
Tica who has written a book, good, bad, or in- 
different. 

This want of independence, and proper self- 
respect, shows itself in everything American. A 
dull book of travels, that would never be heard 
of else in England, sets the United States of 
America completely on fire. A half-pay officer, 
getting up a well-spiced volume to eke out his 
year's income, or a lady-bankrupt in tape and 
bobbin paying ‘her outfit and passage money 
home, by ministering in the same way to the 





common appetite for caricature, is understood 
to represent the voice of Great Britain, and 
her possessions in general—and a universal and 
indignant uproar, from Maine to Georgia, an- 
swers the purpose of the obscure author, and 
saves his publisher a hundred pounds in adver- 
tising. Every word in the Quarterly, (whose 
business, of course, it is to decry everything ra- 
dical, and whose abuse of America everybody of 
common sense ought to understand,) is in the 
same ridiculous manner flung back upon the 
whole kingdom of Great Britain, and alluded to, 
and brooded over in the newspapers for months, 
like a national insult. With a superflu of na- 
tional vanity, America is strangely deficient in 
national pride. 

The sale of inferior English books, in the 
United States, is prodigious. Everything in the 
way of narrative, that could find a publisher in 
England, is reprinted in New York ; and where 
fifty copies are sold in England, thousands of 
the transatlantic edition are bought up with 
avidity. An American book, ten times as good, 
lies on the shelves of the bookseller, till he is 
prepared to discount to the trunk-maker. Hence, 
with the exception of Cooper and Irving, who 
live by their foreign popularity, there is not an 
author by profession in the United States. Pauld- 
ing is a navy-agent ; Sprague, cashier of a bank ; 
Bryant, editor of a newspaper; Hillhouse, a 
hardware merchant; and soon. No one man 
or woman lives merely by literature in an en- 
lightened and book-devouring population of four- 
teen millions ! 

This would be fair enough, or at least, a less 
shame, was there no genius among them, and no 
American books worth reading. We hope to 
convince English readers at least, in the course 
of a few papers on this subject, that there is a 
mine of prose, poetry, and dramatic writing in 
that country, which deserves better than to have 
been first unearthed by foreign criticism. 

We have read the productions of two hundred 
poets, and seventy-two prose writers, whose works 
have been printed in America since the settle- 
ment of New England. Many of these, of course, 
(and among them, Barlow’s ‘Columbiad,’ and 
the Poems of Phillis Wheatley, the black girl— 
the latter the better of the two,) are as well left 
to their fate. The most voluminous of the prose 
writers of America have employed their talents 
upon politics or religion; and these, though dis- 
tinguished and well known in England, (as, 
Cotton Mather, Dr. Dwight, Jefferson, Jay, 
Hamilton, and others,) are not within a range 
which interests the general reader. We come 
down at once to our own day. 

As we remarked before, there are hardly any 
professed authors in America: the most of those 
whose works form the literature of the country, 
are lawyers, divines, or merchants. The first 
novelist of any celebrity, was Cuartes Brock- 
pen Brown, author of *‘ Wieland,’ *‘ Ormond,’ 
‘Arthur Mervyn,’ ‘Edgar Huntley,’ ‘ Carwin,’ 
‘Jane Talbot,’ and other tales. His Life has 
been published by Mr. Colburn, and his novels 
are too well known to require more than a pass- 
ing mention. 

Brown was born in Philadelphia, of English 
parents. He acquired a fondness for books very 
early in life, and, being of a delicate constitu- 
tion, the taste soon strengthened into a habit 
and a passion. He is said to have been a child 
remarkable for dignity: his biographer relates, 
that, at the age of ten, he was reproved by a vi- 
sitor of his father’s, for some remark, and ad- 
dressed in rather a splenetic tone, as—* Boy !” 
“Why does he call me boy?” said the future 
novelist indignantly ;—“ does he not know, that 





it is neither size nor age, but understanding, that 
makes the man ?—I could ask him a hundred 
questions he could not answer.” 

Brown was, for a while, a student at law: of 
this he soon tired ; and, abandoning it without 
giving a sufficient reason, was accused by his 
friends of indolence and inconstancy. His 
subsequent career amply disproves both these 
charges; few men having done as much in so 
short a life. There is little material, however, 
for biography. He lived among kind friends, 
attended exclusively to his literary labours, and 
met with few incidents peculiar to him as an 
author. A singular trait in his character adds 
to the difficulty :—he taxed his correspondents 
always to make themselves the heroes of their 
letters—delighting in dwelling on their joys and 
sorrows—but sedulously avoided the mention of 
himself in his own. When pressed on the sub- 
ject, he tells his friend, that his own heart shall 
be the depository of his own gloomy secrets, 
and that he did not seek his friendship to bur- 
then him with his melancholy. The conse- 
quence is, that his letters throw little or no light 
on his character: in one or two instances only, 
he developes it unawares. A Journal of a plea- 
sure excursion with two of his friends, shows a 
very common trait in the habit of men of ge- 
nius. He says, “ As to our talk at dinner, there 
was perfect good humour, and a good deal of 
inclination to be witty ; but I do not recollect a 
single good thing that deserves to be recorded, 
and my powers do not enable me to place the 
commonplace characters about me in an inter- 
esting or amusing point of view. As to myself, 
Iam never at home—never in my element, in 
such a place as this. A thousand nameless re- 
straints encumber my speech and limbs, and I 
cannot even listen to others with a gay, unem- 
barrassed mind.” His delicate health added to 
this reserve. “ When have I known,” he says 
in another place, “ that lightness and vivacity 
of mind which the divine flow of health, even in 
calamity, produces in some men? Never— 
scarcely ever—not longer than half an hour at 
a time, since I have called myself man.” In 
the prospectus to a Monthly Magazine, which 
he edited with great talent and industry for 
five years, he suffered only a single remark 
to escape him with reference to his own works. 
—*“I am far from wishing that my readers 
should judge of my exertions by my former 
ones. I have written much, but take much 
blame to myself for some things which I have 
written, and no praise for anything. I should 
enjoy a larger share of my own respect at the 
present moment, if nothing had ever flowed from 
my pen, the production of which could be traced 
tome. A variety of causes induce me to form 
such a wish; but I am principally influenced by 
the consideration, that time can scarcely fail of 
enlarging and refining the powers of a man— 
while the world is sure to judge of his capaci- 
ties and principles at fifty, from what he has 
written at fifteen.” The only other instance in 
which he speaks of himself, occurs in a letter 
to his brother :—“ I find,” he says, “ that to be 
the writer of ‘ Wieland,’ and * Ormond,’ is a 
greater recommendation than I ever thought it 
would be.” 

Brown was happy in his marriage, and, appa- 
rently, very happy in his friendships ;—and this, 
which is much to say of a man, is more to say 
of an author. He died in the year 1810, at the 
age of thirty-nine. 

America still looks to Westminster with a 
pride in its illustrious ashes, and claims its part 
of the inheritance of Shakspeare’s fame, and 
Milton's, and the rest. Its own literary dead 
have but begun to be numbered. Of her great 
patriots, Otis, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jay, 
have all left in the hearts of men those words of 
fire that burn in with time, and, so far, they fall 
into the ranks of genius. They may scarce, 
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however, be brought into a paper on the Litera- 
ture of America. 

Wittiam Wirt, the Attorney-General of the 
United States, lately dead, was less an author 
than an orator and a statesman, yet may, per- 
haps, even as an author, fill, with Brown, the 
first niches in their mausoleum of genius. * The 
British Spy,’ and numerous miscellaneous works, 
from the pen of Mr. Wirt, all marked with ta- 
lent of the first order, have won for him, in 
America, a high name as a writer. Perhaps his 
brilliant, career, and his sound reputation in the 
law, may have given a value to these lighter ef- 
forts; but we are inclined to think, that, if Mr. 
Wirt had devoted himself exclusively to litera- 
ture, he would have been unsurpassed in almost 
any ficld of composition. We venture to give 
a single specimen from his miscellaneous writ- 
ings.— 

The Blind Preacher. 

“Tt was one Sunday, as I travelled through 
the county of Orange, that my eye was caught 
by a cluster of horses tied near a ruinous, old, 
wooden house in the forest, not far from the 
road-side. Having frequently seen such objects 
before, in travelling through these States, I had 
no difficulty in understanding that this was a 
place of religious worship. 

“Devotion alone should have stopped me, to 
join in the duties of the congregation; but I 
must confess, that curiosity to hear the preacher 
of such a wilderness, was not the least of my 
motives. On entering, I was struck with his 
preternatural appearance. He was a tall and 
very spare old man; his head, which was covered 
with a white linen cap, his shrivelled hands, 
and his voice, were all shaking under the in- 
fluence of a palsy; and a few moments ascer- 
tained to me that he was perfectly blind. 

“The first emotions that touched my breast 
were those of mingled pity and veneration. But 
how soon were all my feelings changed! The lips 
of Plato were never more worthy of a prog- 
nostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of 
this holy man! It was a day of the admi- 
nistration of the sacrament; and his subject 
was, of course, the passion of our Saviour. I 
had heard the subject handled a thousand times : 
T had thought it exhausted long ago. Little 
did I suppose that in the wild woods of Ame- 
rica, I was to meet with a man, whose eloquence 
would give to this topic a new and more sub- 
lime pathos, than I had ever before witnessed. 

“As he descended from the pulpit to dis- 
tribute the mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, 
2 more than human solemnity in his air and 
manner, which made my blood run cold, and 
my whole frame shiver. 

“He then drew a picture of the sufferings of 
our Saviour ; his trial before Pilate; his ascent 
up Calvary; his crucifixion ; and his death. I 
knew the whole history; but never until then 
had I heard the circumstances so selected, so 
arranged, so coloured! It was all new; and I 
seemed to have heard it for the first time in my 
life. His enunciation was so deliberate, that 
his voice trembled on every syllable ; and every 
heart in the assembly trembled in unison. His 
peculiar phrases had that force of description, 
that the original scene appeared to be at that 
moment acting before our eyes. We saw the 
very faces of the Jews; the staring, frightful 
distortions of malice and rage. We saw the 
buffet ; my soul kindled with a flame of indig- 
nation; and my hands were involuntarily and 
convulsively clenched. 

“ But when he came to touch on the patience, 
the forgiving meekness of our Saviour; when 
he drew, to the life, his blessed eyes streaming 
in tears to heaven ; his voice breathing to God 
a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his ene- 
mies, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,—the voice of the preacher, which 
had all along faltered, grew fainter and fainter, 





until, his utterance being entirely obstructed by 
the force of his feelings, he raised his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and burst into a loud and irre- 
pressible flood of grief. The effect is incon- 
ceivable. The whole house resounded with the 
mingled groans, and sobs, and shrieks of the 
congregation. 

“It was some time before the tumult had sub- 
sided, so far as to permit him to proceed. In- 
deed, judging by the usual, but fallacious stan- 
dard of my own weakness, I began to be very 
uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For 
T could not conceive how he would be able to 
let his audience down from the height to which 
he had wound them, without impairing the so- 
lemnity and dignity of his subject, or perhaps 
shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. 
But—no: the descent was as beautiful and sub- 
lime as the elevation had been rapid and enthu- 
siastic. 

“The first sentence, with which he broke the 
awful silence, was a quotation from Rousseau: 
‘Socrates died like a philosopher; but Jesus 
Christ, like a God !” 

“T despair of giving you any idea of the ef- 
fect produced by this short sentence, unless you 
could perfectly conceive the whole manner of 
the man, as well as the peculiar crisis in the 
discourse. Never before did I completely un- 
derstand what Demosthenes meant by laying 
such stress on delivery. You are to bring be- 
fore you the venerable figure of the preacher; 
his blindness, constantly recalling to your recol- 
lection old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, and as- 
sociating with his performance the melancholy 
grandeur of their geniuses; you are to imagine 
that you hear his slow, solemn, well-accented 
enunciation, and his voice of affecting, trem. 
bling melody ; you are to remember the pitch 
of passion and enthusiasm, to which the congre- 
gation were raised ; and then the few moments 
of portentous, deathlike silence which reigned 
throughont the house: the preacher, removing 
his white handkerchief from his aged face, (even 
yet wet from the recent torrent of his tears,) 
and slowly stretching forth the palsied hand 
which holds it, begins the sentence, ‘Socrates 
died like a philosopher’-—then pausing, raising 
his other hand, pressing them both, clasped to- 
gether, with warmth and energy, to his breast, 
lifting his ‘ sightless balls’ to heaven, and pour- 
ing his whole soul into his tremulous voice— 
‘but Jesus Christ—like a God!’ If he had 
been indeed and in truth an angel of light, the 
effect could scarcely have been more divine. 
Whatever I had been able to conceive of the 
sublimity of Massillon or the force of Bourda- 
loue, had fallen far short of the power which I 
felt from the delivery of this simple sentence. 

“If this description give you the impression, 
that this incomparable minister had anything of 
shallow, theatrical trick in his manner, it does 
him great injustice. I have never seen, in any 
other orator, such a union of simplicity and ma- 
jesty. He has not a gesture, an attitude, or an 
accent, to which he does not seem forced by 
the sentiment he is expressing. His mind is too 
serious, too earnest, too solicitous, and, at the 
same time, too dignified, to stoop to artifice. 
Although as far removed from ostentation as a 
man can be, yet it is clear, from the train, the 
style and substance of his thoughts, that he is 
not only a very polite scholar, but a man of ex- 
tensive and profound erudition. I was forcibly 
struck with a short yet beautiful character, which 
he drew of your learned and amiable country- 
man, Sir Robert Boyle: he spoke of him, as if 
‘his noble mind had, even before death, divested 
herself of all influence from his frail tabernacle 
of flesh ;” and called him in his peculiarly em- 
phatic and impressive manner, ‘a pure intelli- 
gence: the link between men and angels.’ ” 


Among those whose names have crossed the 
Atlantic, and whose works are well known in 





England, is Dr. Cuanninc, of Boston. The lay 
productions, on which the literary reputation of 
this great divine is founded, are very few: a 
small volume of Essays comprises them all, 
Yet, in these small limits, the hand of the 
master are so visible—the thoughts are of such 
broad sculpture—the language is so severely 
beautiful—and the truth and loftiness of the 
author's mind are so stamped upon every line, 
that, if he were not the leader of a powerful 
sect, and should he never write more, his fame 
would have pedestal enough: the Essay on Na- 
poleon alone would make a reputation. 

Dr. Channing is the great apostle of Unita- 
rianism. He was originally a Trinitarian clergy. 
man, and, in those days, not considered remark. 
able either as a writer or speaker. The change 
in his sentiments took place while he was still 
young ; and at that time the believers in his new 
creed were few. Possessed (by marriage, if we are 
not mistaken,) of a considerable fortune, he was 
independent of worldly considerations—and, in 
the same town where he had always lived, began 
to preach his then unpopular doctrines, with a 
power and an eloquence which seemed to gather 
strength from opposition, and soon collected 
about him an attentive, and, before long, a 
believing congregation. He has lived to see the 
Unitarians one of the most numerous sects in 
New England. By far the greater proportion of 
the educated and wealthy are among his fol- 
lowers; the oldest and best endowed university 
is completely in their hands; and a class of men 
have sprung up, and are settled over the nu- 
merous congregations about Boston, unparalleled 
in any other sect for talent and eloquence. 
Greenwood, Palfrey, Pierpont, (one of the best 
American poets,) Dewey, Ware, Everett, (for- 
merly a clergyman—now a senator in Congress,) 
Emerson, and others, are not only efficient and 
influential pastors of churches, but authors of 
no mean ability, and contributors to the various 
Miscellanies and Reviews of the Unitarian press, 
They all bear about them, however, the impress 
of their great master. The self-possessed, high- 
bred, polished manner—the elaborate, brilliant, 
poetical sermon —the classic and musically- 
balanced enunciation—the refined allusion—the 
total absence of those technicalities which the 
profane call cant—and the perfect adaptation of 
tone, style, and delivery, to the sensitiveness of 
“ears polite’—mark them distinctly from all 
other clergy. A more gentleman-like, scholar- 
like, “thorough-bred” class of men is not to be 
found in the world. 

Dr. Channing is not yet an old man—but, 
for many years, he has been considered, and 
has considered himself, at death’s door: it was 
to his hearers as if every sermon must be his 
last. His mind, however, is in full vigour, and 
his writings, and even his eloquence, in this 
fecble and dying state, breathe an undiminished 
enthusiasm. In person, he is singularly small, 
and of the slightest possible frame: seen in the 
strect, wrapped in a cloak, and covered with a 
clerical hat, he looks a child in the habiliments 
ofa man. (We were struck, by the way, when 
in Edinburgh, with his resemblance to Jeffrey, 
though a much smaller man even than the critic 
of the Edinburgh Review.) In private conver- 
sation, he seems dependent, suffering, affection- 
ate; his voice is querulous and low; his step 
and manner marked with debility ; and, if you 
did not study closely his hand and eye, you 
would never imagine yourself in the presence of 
aman in whom there lived a spark of energy. 
He creeps up the pulpit stairs with a feebleness 
almost painful—while the congregation is hushed 
in anxious and breathless sympathy—sinks, ex- 
hausted, into the corner, and rises at last to 
give out the psalm, pale, and apparently quite 
unequal to the service. A dead silence follows 
the first sound of his voice ;—and they may well 
listen—for never were poet's words read with 
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such cadences of music. A prayer follows—low, 
brief, reverential, and wholly free from the irre- 
levance and familiarity common in extempore 
addresses to the Deity. Another psalm follows 
—read, perhaps, more distinctly, and with less 
tremulous debility than the first—and, as the 
echo of the organ dies in the arches f the roof, 
he rises for his sermon. His cloak has been 
thrown aside, and he stands before his audience 
the slightest drapery of a human frame that 
would serve to keep his soul upon the earth. 
Across his forehead streams a single lock of soft 
brown hair, contrasted strongly with its transpa- 
rent whiteness; his thin and hollow features are 
calmly and merely intellectual in their pain- 
worn lines; and his vye, glowing with the un- 
natural brightness of sickness, large, lambent, 
and clear, beams with inexpressible benignity. 
His voice, the most musical to which it has 
ever been our lot to listen, is first heard calm 
and deliberate, and is not much varied till he 
has laid down the premises of his discourse. 
Ten minutes have elapsed—and you have for- 
gotten the man in the interest he has awakened 
by his truth-like and lucid statement of his 
theme. He is less a preacher to the hundreds 
about you, than an intelligent friend making a 
communication of personal interest to yourself. 
Your mind is wholly his own. At this point, 
the strange and peculiar cadences of his voice 
begin to strengthen and change: his sentences 
are more varied—from the brief and impressive 
antithesis to the eloquent appeal, rolling onward 
with progressive pathos and energy; and his 
tones, which you had thought so silvery sweet, 
fill and gather power, and seem illimitable in 
compass and expression. Passive, and almost 
motionless till now, his slight frame seems to di- 
late—his countenance kindles—his lips seem 
burning with earnestness and fire; and when 
his thin arm is stretched forth, with its wasted 
hand, at the thrilling crisis of his appeal, he 
seems transformed to a prophet—instinct with 
supernatural revelation. He goes on, and his 
discourse is full of surprises to the mind and to 
the ear. Conclusions spring suddenly, and yet 
with irresistible logic, from the commonest pre- 
mises; and his enunciation, to which we again 
recur, and which is as varied in its stops, and as 
curious in its capabilities as an organ, changes 
from pathos to command—from calmness to im- 
passioned fervour—from the most measured and 
lingering music to the most rapid and accumu. 
lating enthusiasm — with a wondrous facility, 
which seems the immediate and burning over- 
flow of inspiration. He ceases—and disappears 
—and there is no stir in the congregation. He 
is the first to break his own spell ;—he has given 
out the concluding hymn of the service before a 
sound is heard from the entranced and breath- 
less multitude before him ! 

We have digressed somewhat, perhaps, in giv- 
ing this sketch of Dr. Channing as a preacher. 
As a literary man, however, his works are so 
few, and so well known, that mere criticism 
would have been superfluous. For the same 
reason we do not take up room with unneces- 
sary extract. His writings are reprinted, and 
before the English public. 


Of the works of James Fentmore Cooper, 
little need be said: they are as familiar as an 
old ballad to every reader. Cooper was born, 
we believe, in the State of New Jersey, but re- 
moved early in life, with his parents, to the 
borders of a beautiful lake in the western part 
of New York. His father was a man of wealth 
and respectability; and the flourishing town, 
around which the family estates lie, was named, 
in honour of him, Cooper’s Town. He is drawn 
in ‘The Pioneers,’ in the character of Judge 
Temple. Cooper entered the American navy at 
an early age, and distinguished himself as an 
active, brave, and intelligent officer. At the 
close of the war, preferring a more quict life, 





he married—threw up his commission—built a 
cottage on Lake Otsego, since burned down,) 
and retired from the world. The success of his 
books drew him forth again ; and, when his fame 
was at its highest, he went abroad with his 
family, and has lived in most of the principal 
cities of Europe. At Sorrento, he occupied, for 
a year or two, the villa of Tasso. In Paris, his 
ultra-republican principles drew around him a 
circle of a peculiar character, and Lafayette was 
his bosom friend, and unwavering admirer. Re- 
fugees from all nations flocked to his house. He 
was the Secretary, and principal mover of the 
Polish Committees, and (be it said to his ho- 
nour,) he impoverished himself to relieve the 
necessities of that gallant people. The writer 
of this paper knows much on this subject, which 
cannot, of course, be particularized in a pe- 
riodical ; but, at this moment, when the Ame- 
rican presses, with their usual caprice and ingra- 
titude, are crying out against the first author 
and best citizen of their republic, he deems it his 
duty to allude thus far to « circumstance, which 
were else only a matter of private life. 

Mr. Cooper has a large family, which he has 
lately taken to America, after a residence of 
some yearsin Paris. His countrymen seem de- 
termined to drive him once more from their 
shores. Without entering into the merits of 
the controversy between them, we would just 
remark, that, to our mind, no man was ever 
treated so unfairly as Cooper has been from the 
first, by the press of his own country. While 
foreign nations have striven to do him honour, 
and foreign reviews rung with his praises, a 
total neglect, or the damnation of most faint 
praise—or, oftener, personal abuse, has been his 
portion in the United States. If a sensitive 
temperament, and a proud one, has been stung 
by these unmerited wrongs into a reply, which 
has more of anger than of sufferance or pru- 
dence, the common indulgence to the “genus 
irritabile” should at least have been extended 
tohim. The Americans do not deserve such 
an author—judging by the press alone. We 
should remember in time, however, and Mr. 
Cooper would do well to remember too—that the 
newspaper press is not necessarily the voice of 
the well-judging in any country—least of all, in 
America. He has an empire in the imagina- 
tions and hearts of thousands, upon which the 
ephemeral caprices of criticism never breathe. 

Mr. Cooper is now, perhaps, forty-five or fifty. 
He is in the full vigour of his powers, and we 
may still expect from him many additions to 
our pleasure, and his own fame. He is very 
striking in his personal appearance—of a cold, 
military address—a severe eye, of a peculiarly 
light grey—a commanding head, and an ex- 
pression of decision about his mouth, amount- 
ing at times to austerity. It is this unconciliat- 
ing, and easily-mistaken, manner and look, pro- 
bably, which has prejudiced against him all who 
have not had the opportunity of knowing him 
more intimately. His private friends are sin- 
gularly devoted to him, and there are few men 
of whom you may hear more excessive praise, 
or more extreme censure. 

It is enough for us to mention the name of 
Wasuincton Invinc. He has passed a great 
part of his life in England ; and his works are 
known and remembered—every line. He was 
born in New York, and bred to the law. In 
this uncongenial profession, he is said to have 
received one solitary brief, which he abandoned 
to another aspirant, as the terrors of a maiden 
plea pressed more closely upon his sensitive ima- 
gination. He then took to commerce, in which 
he seems not to have been successful ; and, on 
losing his health, he embarked for Sicily, and 
thence came to England—where his ‘ Sketch 
Book,’ written soon after his arrival, established 
him for ever as an author. He had contributed 


to *‘Salmagundi,’ while resident in New York, 





and had a kind of under-current of literary re- 
putation in America—but he “ walked unrecog- 
nized” as a man of genius. He is now in the 
United States—where he has had a public din- 
ner—killed a buffalo—and (we hope,) written a 
book. He was to return to England, we have 
heard, for his Christmas dinner. 

Next to Cooper and Irving, as a writer of fic- 
tion, is Miss Sepcwick. Perhaps she is the 
single exception to the remark with which we 
commenced these papers—the one native writer 
to whom the Americans have done justice, un- 
prompted by foreign criticism. Her novels are 
extremely popular in the United States. The 
scenes are laid in the country in which she lives; 
and the scenery is described, and the man- 
ners of the people delineated with masterly 
truth and power. Her books, though mascu- 
line and vigorous in conception, are throughout 
womanly and graceful; and her heroines, we 
must be permitted to say, are not surpassed in 
the literature of the language. * Hope Leslie’ 
is the first of ideal women, and * Magawisca,” 
the maimed. and noble Indian girl, stands forth 
to the memory like a piece of immortal sculp- 
ture. We speak highly of Miss Sedgwick—but 
she is not a common mind, in these days of uni- 
versal authorship, and we are only anticipating 
her fame. She is known in England by all 
who take any notice of American literature, 
but not yet so generally as she merits. 

Miss Sedgwick is still young, and, at the dis- 
tance of a thousand leagues, it may be said, 
without trenching indelicately on private life, 
is a lady of uncommon attractions, and the pride 
and ornament of the circle in which she lives. 
She is of the leading family in the county of 
Berkshire, in Massachusetts, and is sheltered 
from the usual evils of genius by the charmed 
ring of wealth and worldly consideration ;—a 
circumstance, perhaps, that has contributed to 
that feminine delicacy, and perfect truth of feel- 
ing, for which her writings are so remarkable. 
We refer our readers to *‘ Redwood,’ * Hope 
Leslie,’ and her other novels, for examples of 
her powers. 

James Pautpine is one of the most volumi- 
nous of the American writers. He was born in 
New York, is a contemporary of Washington 
Irving’s, and was one of the writers of the Sal- 
magundi. During the war he wrote a parody 
upon Scott, called, *The Lay of the Scotch 
Fiddle,’ and has written a longer poem, called 
* The Backwoodsman.’ Novel-writing is his forte, 
and * The Dutchman’s Fireside’ has gained him 
considerable reputation. He wrote * John Bull 
in America,’ and * Westward-Hoe,’ and has been 
successful in several dramas for the American 
stage. He has long held the office of Navy 
Agent in New York. His works are exclusively 
and eminently national, and his descriptions of 
natural scenery are often singularly beautiful. 
The following is from one of his later novels :— 

* As custom recdnciled me more and more to 
fasting and long rambles, I extended my excur- 
sions farther from home, and sometimes remained 
out all day without tasting food, or resting my- 
self, except for a few minutes upon the trunk of 
some decayed old tree or moss-covered rock. 
The country, though in a great degree in its na- 
tive state of wildness, was full of romantic beau- 
ties. ‘The Mohawk is one of the most charming 
of rivers, sometimes brawling among ragged 
rocks, or darting swiftly through long, narrow 
reaches, and here and there, asat the Little Falls, 
and again at the Cohoes, darting down high per- 
pendicular rocks, in sheets of milk-white foam ; 
but its general character is that of repose and 
quiet. 1t is nowhere so broad, but that rural 
objects and rural sounds may be seen and heard 
distinctly from one side to the other; and in 
many places the banks on either hand are com- 
posed of rich meadows, or flats, as they were 
denominated by the early Dutch settlers, so 
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nearly on a level with the surface of the water, 
as to be almost identified with it at a distance, 
were it not for the rich fringe of water willows, 
that skirt iton either side, and mark the lines 
of separation. In these rich pastures may now 
be seen the lowing herds, half hidden in the lux- 
uriant grass, and, a little farther on, out of the 
reach of the spring freshets, the comfortable 
farm-houses of many a sanguine country squire, 
who dreams of boundless wealth from the Grand 
Canal, and, in his admiration of the works 
of man, forgets the far greater beauty, grandeur, 
and utility of the works of his Maker. But I 
am to describe the scenery as it was in the days 
of my boyhood, when, like Nimrod, I was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord. 

“ At the time I speak of, all that was to be 
seen was of the handy work of nature, except 
the little settlement, over which presided the 
patriarch Veeder. We were the advance guard 
of civilization, and a few steps beyond us was the 
region of primeval forests, composed of elms and 
maples, and oaks and pines, that seemed as if 
their seeds had been sown at the time of the 
deluge, and that they had been growing ever 
since. I have still a distinct recollection, I 
might almost say perception, of the gloom and 
damps which pervaded these chilling shades, 
where the summer sun never penetrated, and 
in whose recesses the very light was of a greenish 
hue. Here, especially along the little streams, 
many of which are now dried up by the opening 
of the earth to the sun-beams, every rock and 
piece of mouldering wood was wrapped in a 
carpet of green moss, fostered into more than 
velvet luxuriance by the everlasting damps, that, 
unlike the dews of heaven, fell all the day as 
well as all the night. Here and there a flower 
reared its pale head among the rankness of the 
sunless vegetation of unsightly fungus, but it was 
without fragrance, and almost without life, for it 
withered as soon as plucked from the stem. I 
do not remember ever to have heard a singing 
bird in these forests, except just on the outer 
skirts, fronting the south, where occasionally a 
robin chirped, or a thrush sung his evening 
chant. These tiny choristers seem almost ac- 
tuated by the vanity of human beings; for I 
have observed they appear to take peculiar de- 
light in the neighbourhood of the habitations of 
men, where they have listeners to their music. 
They do not love to sing where there is no one 
to hear them. The very insects of the wing 
seemed almost to have abandoned the gloomy 
solitude, to sport in the sunshine among the 
flowers. Neither butterfly nor grasshopper 
abided there, and the honey-bee never came to 
equip himself in his yellow breeches. He is the 
companion of the white man, and seems content 
to be his slave, to toil for him all the summer, 
only that he may be allowed the enjoyment of 
the refuse of his own labours in the winter. To 
plunge into the recesses of these woods, was like 
descending into a cave under ground. There 
was the coolness, the dampness, and the obscu- 
rity of twilight. Yet custom made me love these 
solitudes, and many are the days I have spent 
among them, with my dog and gun, and no other 
guide but the sun in heaven and the moss on 
the north side of the trees.” 


A writer who is widely known in the United 
States is Turopore S. Fay. He has pub- 
lished, we believe, but one work (‘Crayon 
Sketches’) a collection of miscellaneous papers, 
which appeared originally in the New York 
Mirror. Of this clever and agreeable periodical, 
he has been for some years the principal editor. 
His style is rather of the school of Irving, gay, 
graceful, and humorous; and he betrays in 
everything he does a careless contentment with 
the world, and a freshness of heart and fancy, 
that is rare enough among his grave countrymen. 
Mr. Fay is at present abroad, and, we are told, 
is soon to bring out a novel from the London 





press. With all his popularity in his own 
country, he finds, like others, that England is a 
better market, even for an American book. In 
wishing him success in London, we say enough. 
Success in his own country will follow, as the 
echo the sound. 

Some of the best prose writers in America are 
not properly authors. The pen of Danie, Wes- 
sTER, unmatched, like his oratory, for strength 
and fire, of Eowarp Everett, the eloquent, the 
learned, the admired (perhaps altogether the 
most accomplished and gifted man that has ever 
risen in America,) of Ticknor, Sparks, Me..en, 
Greenwoop, Ware, all professional men, but all 
showing occasionally capacities for a high walk 
of literature: of these, and of many others, we 
have no space in this brief sketch to speak more 
particularly. 

The Southern Review drew about itself, at one 
time, a circle of powerful ctitical writers, whose 
names we have never been able to discover. It 
was, by very much, the cleverest of the three 
Quarterlies, and was sustained entirely by Sou- 
thern talent. Charleston, in South Carolina, 
indeed, is like the metropolis of a different na- 
tion, and, with different manners, character, and 
even accent, has altogether a different tone of 
literature. With a high-bred, high-blooded, 
chivalresque aristocracy of “ planters,” perhaps 
the separation of its scholars from trade, and 
their reverence for the old prejudices of the 
schools, has contributed to maintain that classic 
purity and Athenian air for which their produc- 
tions are distinguished. Mr. Legaré, the present 
Minister of the United States to Belgium, was, 
we believe, the principal writer and the editor of 
the Southern Quarterly ; but, beyond him, we 
are ignorant of the individual authors. Whether 
the United States separate at the Potomac or not, 
we are quite sure that, ere long, there will be two 
schools of literature divided by this river, as 
different from each other, and very much in the 
same way as that of England from that of France. 
And when this comes about, Charleston will be 
the Corinth of the South, more elegant, and 
more agreeable, from a variety of causes, than 
was ever its prototype of the Isthmus. 

The Western country has not yet produced 
any very remarkable writers. Mar. Livinestox, 
the author of the celebrated ‘Code of Louisiana,’ 
seems an exception to the omni-capable genius 
of the Americans, and is a dull man ultra crepi- 
dam (dull in diplomacy even—he is the present 
inefficient Minister of the United States at 
Paris); and Mr. Cray, though a good orator, 
and a consistent politician, is not famous with 
his pen; and Cor. Crockett, though much has 
been written for him, has written little for him- 
self; in short, the West is more profitably em- 
ployed than in book-making. There was a 
Monthly Review at Cincinnati, edited and written 
all (save contributions from Mrs. Trollope during 
the short but “ palmy days” of her “ bazaar”) by 
Timotny Firnt,+ but he was a New-England 





+ As it was originally announced that the papers on 
American literature would be written by Mr. Timothy 
Flint, we consider that some explanation is due to our 
readers, although, with all becoming respect for that 

ntleman, they have no reason to regret the change. 

he facts are these—When the series was first contem- 
plated, we wrote to our then agents, Messrs. Peabody, 
of New York, to open a negociation on the subject 
with certain distinguished American writers, and they 
replied, that Mr. Timothy Flint had undertaken to write 
the required papers, and would transmit the MS. to 
England by the first packet in January 1834, provided 


man, and his magazine was a pioneer. Mr. Flint, 
by the way, has written several novels (of which 
‘ Francis Berrian’ was the best) and is really a 
man of talent. A book of his on the Valley of 
the Mississippi is very much esteemed in the 
United States. 

The different periodicals of America, ephe- 
meral as they are, bring out, while they do last, 
a great deal of clever writing. There was a 
weekly paper some years ago at Albany, edited 
by Mr. Bloodgood and Mr. Van Schaick (lawyers 
editing en amateur), full of wit and pleasant 
writing while it lasted, and the Rockingham Ga- 
zette, published somewhere in the region of Capt. 
Ross's last voyage, blazed like the North Star 
for a year, and Dennie’s Portfolio, though 
much older than these, is still a necessary part 
of an American Library. We have spoken 
before of the New York Mirror, which is a single 
instance of longevity in a literary periodical, the 
oldest and best of them ; and we see by the ad- 
vertisements, that a man who was devoting very 
striking talents to theology a year or two ago, 
Mr. Leonard Woods, is establishing a Review in 
New York, that must be well conducted. 

The dramatic writers of America are not many. 
As an author of dramas to read, Mr. Hittuovse 
perhaps stands alone. We pass over his ‘ Percy’s 
Masque,’ and ‘ Judgment, a Vision,’ works of 
merit in their way, and come at once to * Hadad,’ 
his chef-d’euvre. The subject of this dramatic 
poem is taken partly from Scripture, and based 
upon the supposed intercourse of “ fallen intel- 
ligences” with mankind. The time is the rebel- 
lion of Absalom, and Hadad is supposed to be a 
hostage prince in Jerusalem, enamoured and be- 
loved of Absalom’s daughter Tamar. The Syrian 
captive, however, has been slain secretly by out- 
laws, and the prince of fallen spirits has entered 
his body, and is pursuing a passion for the royal 
maiden in that disguise. Nothing could be more 
beautifully conceived and developed than the 
mystery of his bearing before her, and the un- 
governable reachings of his mind beyond its 
human sphere. This is one of those works the 
Americans do not, or cannot, appreciate. As a 
drama, it is throughout admirable, though the 
excessive interest of the supernatural vein rather 
dims the brightness of the inferior portions of 
the plot. The disguised demon, in his inter- 
views with Tamar, is continually drawing the 
conversation to his own condition, and perhaps 
the best example we can give of the general 
style of the poem, is by an extract from one of 
these passages :-— 

Tamar. 1 shudder, 

Lest some dark Minister be near us now. 

Hadad. You wrong them. They are bright Intelli- 
Robbed of some native splendour, and cast down, 

Tis true, from heaven; but not deformed, and foul, 
Revengeful, malice-working fiends, as fools 
Suppose. They dwell, like princes, in the clouds; 
Sun their bright pinions in the middle sky ; 

Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 

With stones inestimable studded so, 

That sun or stars were useless there. 

Tam. Good heavens! 

Had. He bade me look on rugged Caucasus, 
Crag piled on crag beyond the utmost ken, 

Naked, and wild, as if creation’s ruins 

Were heaped in one immeasurable chain 

Of barren mountains, beaten by the storms 

Of everlasting winter. But within 

Are glorious palaces, and domes of light, 
Irradiate halls, and crystal colonnades, 

Vaults set with gems, the purchase of a crown, 
Blazing with lustre past the noon-tide beam, 





he received a remittance of 20/. in advance before 
that day. This appeared to us what the lawyers call 
“sharp practice.” Still we did not hesitate to comply, 
and immediately on receipt of their answer—that is to 
say, on the Ist of November, 1833, we transmitted by 
post a draft for 20/., payable to Mr. Timothy Flint, 
or order. After this we did not hear one word from 
either party, until a letter dated June 1, 1834, ar- 
rived from Messrs. Peabody, informing us, that ours 
of the Ist of November came to hand four months 
after date—that Mr. Flint had, previous to its re- 
ceipt, “left New York for Louisiana territory,”—and 
adding, in a postscript, “the amount of your draft we 








hold subject to your order.” The firm shortly after 
failed ; subsequently the principal arrived in London, 
and has repaid us 10/., but offered no intelligible expla- 
nation of the many strange circumstances in this w! ole 
transaction. Here then was another disappointment, 
which no foresight could guard against. We, however, 
i iately exerted ives, as before in regard to 
the German series, and the result will speak for itself. 
One word respecting Mr. Flint, whose name bas been 
unavoidably brought conspicuously forward on this occa- 
sion. We are assured by his countrymen, and firmly 
believe, that he is a highly honourable man, and 
Sree from all blame in this affair —Eb. ATHEN. 
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with a milder beauty, mimicking 
= mystic signs of changeful Mazzaroth. 
Tam. Unheard-of splendour! 
Had. There they dwell, and muse, 
And wander; Beings beautiful, immortal, 
Minds vast as heaven, capacious as the sky, 
Whose thoughts connect past, present, and to come, 
And glow with light intense, imperishable. 
Thus, in the sparry chambers of the sea 
And air-pavilions, rainbow tabernacles, 
They study Nature’s secrets, and enjoy 
No poor dominion. 
Jam. Are they beautiful, 
And powerful far beyond the human race? — 
Had. Man’s feeble heart cannot conceive it. When 
The sage described them, fiery eloquence 
Flowed from his lips, his bosom heaved, his eyes 
Grew bright and mystical; moved by the theme, 
Like one who feels a deity within. 
Tam. Wondrous!— What intercourse have they 
with men? ; 
Had. Sometimes they deign to intermix with man, 
But oft with woman. 
Tam. Hah! with woman ? 
Had. She : 
Attracts them with her gentler virtues, soft 
b and h ly, like th 


’ 
tiful } 








And ’ t es. 
They have been known to love her with a passion 
Stronger than human. sg , : 


Had. Why contemn a Spirit’s love? so high, 
So glorious, if he haply deigned?— 
Tam. Forswear 
My Maker! love a Demon! 
Had. No—O, no— 
My thoughts but wandered—Oft, alas! they wander. 
Tam. Why dost thou speak so sadly now ?7—and lo! 
Thine eyes are fixed again upon Arcturus, 
Thus ever, when thy drooping spirits ebb, 
Thou gazest on that star. Hath it the power 
To cause or cure thy melancholy mood !—— 
[He appears lost in thought.} 
Tell me, ascrib’st thou influence to the stars ? 
Had. (starting.) The stars! What know’st thou of 
the stars? 
Tam. | know that they were made to rule the night. 
Had. Like palace lamps! thou echoest well thy 
grandsire. 
Woman! the stars are living, glorious, 
Amazing, infinite ! 
Tam. Speak not so wildly.— 
Iknow them numberless, resplendent, set 
As symbols of the countless, countless years 
That make eternity. 
Had. Eternity !— 
Oh! mighty, glorious, miserable thought !|— 
Had ye endured like those great sufferers, 
Like them, seen ages, myriad ages roll ; 
Could ye but look into the void abyss 
With eyes experienced, Ib d by tor t 
Then mightst thou name it, name it feelingly. 
om, What ails thee, Hadad?—Draw me net so 
close. 
Had. Tamar! I need thy love—more than thy love— 
Tam. Thy cheek is wet with tears—Nay, let us 








part— 
‘Tis late—I cannot, must not linger. 

Mr. Hillhouse is the son of the Hon. James 
Hillhouse, a distinguished senator from Connec- 


ticut. He was originally a merchant, but has, 
we believe, retired, and devotes himself entirely 
to literary pursuits. We trust he writes, malgré 
discouragement and neglect, for the time will 
come when he will be sought for. Le bon temps 
for literature in America is not far off. 

The acting dramas of Joun Howarp Paine 
have made their way in England, where they 
were written, and we need not speak of them. 
Probably there are not nine people in England 
who know the author is an American. He is of 
the old school of dramatic writers, and has been 
very successful. He returned to America lately, 
after an absence of many years, and was received 
with public honours. 

Some very respectable beginnings have been 
made to get upa purely American drama, by the 
introduction of Indian characters, and half-horse- 
half-alligator-men of the West. ‘Metamora,’ 
and * Nimrod Wildfire,’ are the best specimens 
hitherto. The former has drawn crowded houses 
in the United States, principally from the play- 
ing of the tragedian for whom it was written. It 
1s a crude production, though powerfully con- 
ceived, and Mr. Forrest (the best actor by a 
thousand degrees that America has yet produced), 
quite electrified the country with his perform- 
ance of it. The Indian’s wrongs are, in them- 
selves, a drama, and Forrest was made for the 


character, He has realized « fortune by his 





success, and is now travelling in Italy. He pro- 
poses, we are told, to try his card in London. 

Dr. Birp, of Philadelphia, has written several 
plays of great merit. Two of them were prize 
plays, a considerable sum having been offered 
for the best native drama by the clever tragedian 
of whom we have just spoken. As an acting 
tragedy, ‘Spartacus’ is a production of high 
power, and if we are not mistaken, will outlive 
most of the American dramas. 

J.N. Barker has succeeded in several dramas, 
of which ‘ Marmion’ and ‘ Superstition’ are the 
only ones we have seen. He writes strongly, 
and has a correct ear and a good understanding 
of rhythm, which most American dramatists 
have not. There is a Dr. M*Henry, also, of 
Philadelphia, who has besieged Melpomene, and 
his plays have travelled far—on trunk covers. 
We believe he was satisfied with once feeling the 
pulse of the public. Mr. Duntap, a distin- 
guished painter, of New York, has tried his hand 
with some success as a play-wright. The * Father 
of an only Child’ is a production that he may 
look upon from his other more successful pro- 
fession with some satisfaction. We know of no 
others worthy of mention. 

There is, indeed, less talent for dramatic 
writing in America than for any other vein of 
literature ; and naturally. Save the wrongs of 
the poor Indian, that are yet too fresh to be 
established as poetical, there is no country in the 
world whose whole character, history, and feel- 
ings, are so stripped of dramatic ornament. 
Time is but a beast of burden in that great he- 
misphere. The world—their world—is a work- 
shop. Men and women have the same “chief 
end” as steam-engines, and the great machine of 
society is too new yet to have the irregularities 
which form the drama in an old country. France, 
on the contrary, is a daily serio-comedy. Their 
police reports read like accounts of new plays. 
Incidents, quite beyond invention, turn up in 
every corner, and in all ranks; and in what 
country is the light drama so various and so ad- 
mirable? We congratulate America upon the 
difference. It proves the moral health of the 
people. The dramatic is, after all, the disease 
only of national character, and when good plays 
begin to be written, and many of them, in Ame- 
rica, there will be something “ rotten in the state” 
as an offset. (7'o be continued on the 17th.) 
SONG. 

Give me old Music—let me hear 

The strains of days gone by ; 

Nor stay thy voice, in kindly fear, 
If to their tones my falling tear 

Should make a mute reply. 

The songs that lulled me on the breast 

To sleep away the noon, 

Sing on—sing on ;—I love them best : 
There’s witchery on the notes impressed 

Of each familiar tune. 

Give me old Wine—its choicest store 

Draw from the shady bin: 

Our vineyards will produce no more 
Such rare strong juice they gave of yore, 

As sparkling lies within. 

This was my grandsires’ chief delight, 

When the day’s chace was o'er: 

Fill high !—fill high !—its treasure bright 
Shall sparkle on our board to-night, 

Though we should drink no more. 

Give me old Friends—the tried, the true 

Who launched their barks with me, 

And all my joy and sorrow knew, 
As Chance’s gales the pilgrim blew 

Across a troubled sea. 

Their memories are the same as mine ; 

Their love with life shall last : 

Bring one—bring all—their smiles shall shine 
Upon our good old songs and wine, 
Like sunbeams from the past. 





Henry F. Cuortey. 





FATH ALI SHAH, THE ROYAL POET OF PERSIA. 


THE newspapers have announced the death 
of the king of Persia, but have not stated, that 
the intelligence belongs to the literary, as well 
as the political world, for Fath Ali was one of 
the few monarchs who have appeared before the 
world as authors. He was the son of Hossein 
Kouli Khan, and the grandson of Mohammed 
Hossein, a chief of the Kajars, a powerful Turk- 
ish tribe, which has long acted a conspicuous part 
in the revolutions of Persia. During the last 
century, the Kajar and Zend tribes waged a 
sanguinary contest for supremacy, and many 
acts of atrocious cruelty were perpetrated on 
both sides; in the course of the war, Aga Mo- 
hammed, uncle to the late king, was seized when 
only five years old, barbarously mutilated, and 
confined in the royal haram. From that moment 
he directed all his thoughts to revenge, and Sir 
John Malcolm records an extraordinary anecdote 
of the feelings he cherished, which may give some 
insight into his character. “I had no power,” 
he used to say, after his elevation to the throne, 
“of declaring openly, that revenge which I 
always harboured against the murderers of my 
father, and the despoilers of my inheritance, but 
while I sat with Kerrim Khan (the Zend king 
of Persia,) in his hall of public assembly, I often 
employed myself in cutting his fine carpets with 
a pen-knife, which I concealed under my cloak, 
and my mind felt some relief in doing him 
secretly all the injury I could.” When the story 
was told, these carpets had become his own, and 
he used to add, “I am now sorry for what I 
did; it was foolish, and showed a want of fore- 
sight.” 

The late king was born in 1768, when the 
fortunes of his family were at the lowest ebb. 
In his youth he received the name of Baba 
Khan, which he bore until his accession to the 
throne. The abilities which he displayed, early 
attracted the notice of his uncle Aga Moham- 
med; and when the latter determined on at- 
tempting the overthrow of the Zend dynasty, he 
took young Baba Khan into his confidence, and 
intrusted him with a military command. The 
event of the war, as is generally known, was, that 
Aga Mohammed became king of Persia, and all 
his competitors were cruelly massacred. No 
sooner was he established on the throne, than he 
named Baba Khan his successor, and removed all 
who might be likely to dispute the arrangements. 
Jaffier Kouli, Mchammed’s own brother, became 
the victim of this policy ; he was assassinated by 
the sultan’s order, and Baba Khan was summoned 
to the royal presence, that he might see at what a 
price his accession had been secured. When he 
entered, Aga Mohammed desired him to con- 
template “ the corpse of the bravest of men and 
the best of brothers ;’”’ then having loaded the 
young prince with the most frantic abuse, he 
exclaimed, “ It is for you I have done this! The 
gallant spirit that lately animated that body, 
would never have permitted my crown to rest 
upon your head! Persia would have been dis- 
tracted with civil wars. ‘I'o avert these conse- 
quences, I have acted with shameful ingratitude, 
and have sinned deeply both against God and 
man !” 

In consequence of these horrible precautions, 
Baba Khan ascended the throne after the mur- 
der of his uncle, in 1796, without encountering 
any formidable opposition, and he then took the 
name of Fath Ali. Having in some degree 
secured the tranquillity of Persia, by subduing 
the wild tribes of Khorassan, he began to direct 
his attention to literature, and published a Divan, 
or collection of odes. 

It is the custom with the Persian poets to as- 
sume a poetical name, ( Takhalus,) which is al- 
ways introduced in the last couplet of the Ghazal 
or ode. The name taken by Fath Ali in his 
Divan, is Khakan, which signifies Emperor. 
There are, we believe, only three copies of this 
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work in England, two, which are beautiful 
specimens of calligraphy, were sent over by the 
king himself, to the East India Company, and 
form a part of their library; and one, very in- 
differently written, which is in the library of the 
British Museum; from the latter we shall 
translate a specimen or two, as curiosities likely 
to interest our readers. 
Ode. 
That cypress body of thine is perfect ; 
It is the ornament of the rose-bower of beauty. 
May no unworthy eye look upon thy face; 
Thy loveliness is the summit of perfection. 
Thy beauty drinks up my blood as if it were wine, 
And alas! in the doctrine of lovers it is a lawful wine. 
I gaze upon thee as thou reclinest in my arms upon 
my breast, 
But is it thyself, or only a creature of imagination ? 
I can give my heart to no other but thee; 
To take my heart from thee is impossible. 
Khikan having seen thy lovely eyes, 
Said, “ this full moon is more beautiful than the new 
moon.” 

We shall give one other of these Ghazals. It 
must, however, be observed, that in the second 
couplet, the royal poet twice plays upon words. 
In the Persian language, cheshm signifies both 
“an eye” and “a fountain ;” and Bélé means 
‘‘loftiness or elegance of stature,” but Bald 
* misfortune.” 

I have given up my heart to one whose only quality is 
cruelty ; 

Day and night does she exercise this cruelty, and then 
she tells me it is faithfulness. 

Those eyes of thine are not eyes, for truly they are the 
fountains of treason, 

Thou hast no loftiness of stature, for truly it is only 
misfortune. 

Still, my love, I will not complain of thy tyranny, 

For whatever tyranny or cruelty you exercise, it must 

be lawful. 


Shed my heart’s blood with thine own hand, 
To be slain by the band of a friend is my earnest de- 
sire. 


Now, my fair one, your Khakan has grown old, 
And still you wickedly call him faithless. 

The history of the Kajars, recently trans- 
lated by Sir Harford Jones, was drawn up under 
the superintendence of Fath Ali, but we are not 
informed, whether he took any direct share in 
its composition. The attention of the monarch 
was diverted from literature by the cares of state, 
especially by the unequal contest he was obliged 
to wage against Russia on his north-eastern 
frontiers ; this struggle, frequently interrupted, 
has ended in making the Russians masters of 
the Caspian Sea and the adjacent provinces. 
In consequence of the ambitious designs of Na- 
poleon, who was supposed to meditate the over- 
throw of the British empire in India, it was deem- 
ed advisable to form an alliance with Fath Ali, 
and his court has been visited by several English 
ambassadors. The impression which he made 
on European visitants, was generally favourable ; 
the comparative mildness and justice of his sway, 
secured to Persia during his reign, a tranquillity 
to which it had long been unaccustomed. 

Fath Ali used the oriental privilege of poly- 
gamy to its utmost extent; he has more than 
sixty sons, and the number of his grand-chil- 
dren is beyond calculation. He designed his 
favourite son Abbas Mirza to be his successor; 
and the amiable dispositions and desire for im- 
provement manifested by that prince, seemed 
to promise a reign which should raise Persia 
to its proper rank in the scale of nations; but 
Abbas Mirza died in 1833, and his son Moham- 
med Mirza was chosen in his place. 

This prince is said to inherit the talents and 
dispositions of his father ; he certainly showed 
great ability in the very delicate negotiations 
he conducted personally at St. Petersburgh, after 
the murder of the Russian ambassadors in 1829. 
There is reason, however, to fear, that some of his 
uncles will dispute the succession, and Persia 
be once more exposed to the miseries of civil 
war, 





CHARLES LAMB. 

WE sit down, with unfeigned pain, to put 
upon record the death of one of our most dis- 
tinguished friends, Charles Lambis dead! The 
fine-hearted Elia—the masterly critic—the 
quaint, touching, subtle humourist has left us. 
This time, we sigh to say it, his departure is, 
indeed, no fiction. He is gone; and with him 
are gone a world of grave and noble thoughts, 
innocent jests, delicate fancies. Never again 
will he “set the table in a roar’’—never again 
lift us out of the dull common-places of life by 
his new and pleasant speculations ! 

If ever there was a man in whom “ the ele- 
ments” were delightfully, although strangely 
mixed—in whom the minor foibles and finer 
virtues of our nature were bound up together, 
intimately—inextricably, it was surely he. They 
were deep-rooted, and twined together, beyond 
all chance of separation, Yet these foibles were, 
for the most part, so small, and were grafted so 
curiously upon a strong, original mind, that we 
would scarcely have desired them away. They 
were a sort of fret-work, which let in light, and 
showed the form and order of his character. 
“ We knew him, Horatio” —and having known 
him, it seems idle to say how truly and deeply 
we deplore his loss. Who, in truth, that had 
been his intimate, could speak of him but with 
affection and reverence ? His prejudices, which 
were rather humours than grave opinions,—his 
weaknesses, which never hurt one human being 
except himself—may sometimes have been 
talked of—by strangers. But it was the pride 
of his friends, that they had opportunities of 
seeing deeper into his heart, and could feel and 
avouch for his many virtues. As a man, he was 
gentle—sincere—benevolent— modest — chari- 
table towards others—beyond most men. In 
the large sense of the word, he was eminently 
‘“‘humane.’”’ As a writer, we shall endeavour 
to speak of him hereafter. When the present 
cloud has passed somewhat away, and we can 
revive a few of the things which at present lie 
dull and indistinct in our brain, we may per- 
haps consecrate “a column” (would it were a 
triumphal one!) to his memory—and put our 
“ Reminiscences” upon record. 

The life of our friend verifies the common 
saying—that the biography of literary men is 
barren of events. ‘Their books are their only 
epochs—their alternations from grave to gay, 
their sole vicissitudes. If they marry, it is to 
“Immortal Verse” —if they have wars and tri- 
umphs, it is still upon paper. 

Charles Lamb was born about the year 1774. 
His family were settled in Lincolnshire, as we 
learn by his reference to the “family name” in 
a pretty sonnet. 

Perhaps some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 

In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 

Received thee first, amid the merry mocks, 

And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 

In 1782, being then about eight years of age, 
he was sent to Christ’s Hospital, and remained 
there till 1789. He _ has left us his ‘ Recol- 
lections’ of this place, in two charming 
papers. These are evidently works of love; yet, 
being written with sincerity, as well as regard, 
they communicate to the reader a veneration 
for the ancient school. One wishes, whilst read- 
ing them, to muse under the ‘* mouldering clois- 
ters of theold Grey Friars’’—to gaze on the large 
pictures of Lely and Verrio—to hold colloquy 
with “the Grecians’; and, above all, there 
springs up within us a liking—a sympathy 
(something between pity and admiration) for 
the poor blue-coat boy, toiling for college 
honours, or wandering homeless through the 
London streets, a result, perhaps, of more mo- 
ment to the author, than that of upholding the 
reputation of his favourite school. In his second 
paper, on this subject, and where he apostro- 
phizes some of his cotemporaries, the following 





passage has just met our eyes—‘ Come back 
into memory, like as thou wert in the day- 
spring of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery 
column before thee—the dark pillar not yet 
turned —Samuel Taylor Coleridge — logician, 
metaphysician, bard !”’—It is thus that he in- 
voked the most famous of his school-companions 
—one whom he always held in close friendship, 
and who has died—how short a time !—before 
him. 

It was not long after he quitted Christ’s 
Hospital, we believe, that he obtained the situa- 
tion of clerk in the India House. Here he re- 
mained for many years—if we are to take him 
literally, ¢ thirty-six years—rising gradually 
from a small salary to a comfortable yearly sti- 
pend; until, in 1825, or thereabouts, he was 
pensioned off liberally (with “ two thirds of my 
accustomed salary,” he says) by the Directors. 

The paper in which he has made grateful 
mention of this, and in which he bids farewell to 
the ** stately House of Merchants,” and to the 
partners of his toils— 

(Farewell, kind Charmian, Iras, long farewell!) 
should be hung up in the India House; to re- 
mind the merchants of one of their generous 
deeds ; and to tell the young and repining clerk, 
that a man of rare genius once toiled (as he 
may do) thirty-six years within those walls. 

During this period, he dwelt in various places; 
sometimes in London, sometimes in the sub- 
urbs. He had (amongst other residences) cham- 
bers in the Temple—lodgings in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden (the first floor, over the shop now 
occupied by Mr. Creed, the bookseller)—a house 
at Islington, on the border of the New River— 
lodgings at Dalston (or Shacklewell)—at En- 
field Chase—and, finally, at Edmonton, where 
he died. 

Mr. Lamb had one brother (whom he lost 
some years ago), and one sister; but he had no 
other—certainly no other near relations. His 
brother, Mr. John Lamb, of the South-Sea- 
House, was considerably his senior. “ You were 
figuring in the career of manhood,” he says, ad- 
dressing his brother, 

When I was yet a little peevish boy. 

The reader may remember, that it was this 
brother [otherwise James Elia] who, upon seeing 
some Eton beys at play, gave vent to his fore- 
bodings in that memorable sentence, “ What a 
pity to think that these fine ingenuous lads in a 
few years will all be changed into frivolous 
members of Parliament.”’ His sister, between 
whom and our friend there existed « long, deep, 
and untiring affection—and who is worthy in 
every respect to have been the sister of such a 
man—survives him. They lived together (being 
both single)—read jtogether—thought together, 
and crowned the natural tie that linked them to 
each other with the truest friendship. He has 
written down her qualities—some of them at 
least—in a pleasant essay: she is the Bridget 
Elia of ‘ Mackery End.’ And she is the person, 
also, to whom one of his early sonnets is ad- 
dressed, in which he reproaches himself for 
some little inequality of temper towards her— 

If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 
Twas but the error of a sickly mind. 

“Thou didst ever show” to me (he proceeds) 
* kindest affection, 

Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love Lowe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend ! 

There is a strange, tender wish, in reference 
to Miss Lamb, (who was ten years older than 
himself,) in the paper entitled ‘ Mackery End.’ 
“T wish,” he says, ‘that I could throw into a 
heap the remainder of our joint existences, that 
we might share them in equal division :—but 
that is impossible!” On reverting to this pas- 





t See his « Superannuated Man.’ 
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sage, we are half inclined to fancy, that it was 
about the time of his writing it, that he once 
commented on one or two verses of the beautiful 
Lament of David, in our presence,and repeated 
emphatically the last line—lingering upon al- 
most every word—“ Saul and Jonathan were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided:—and 1N_ their 
death—they—were—Not—divided !”” * * * 

Mr. Lamb was the author of various works in 
prose and verse; viz. ‘Specimens of the English 
Dramatic Poets,’ 1808; ‘The Works of Charles 
Lamb,’ (2 vols.) 1818; ‘ Elia,’ 1823; ‘ The Last 
Essays of Elia,’ 1833: ‘The Adventures of 
Ulysses,’ and ‘ Tales from Shakspeare ;’ besides 
which, he made a second gleaning from the Old 
English Dramatists, under the name of ‘The 
Garrick Papers,’ (published in Hone’s ‘ Every- 
Day Book); assisted his sister in her beautiful 
little book, called ‘Mrs. Leicester’s School ;’ 
and favoured this Paper with a few of the later 
efforts, or rather sportings of his pen. 

He died on Saturday last, at Edmonton, in 
the sixty-first year of his age. He fell, acci- 
dentally, in the road, and having wounded his 
face considerably, an erysipelas ensued, which 
put a period to his valuable life. 

We have not as yet alluded to his intimacies— 
his attachments to books and men—his conver- 
sations—his exquisite sayings; and we have 
purposely refrained from entering into the qua- 
lity of his genius. We mean to do that at an- 
other time—shortly. He deserves an eulogy, 
and, as far as our poor endeavours may serve, 
one shall not be wanting. He was a writer of 
undoubted and original genius. He had wit— 
humour—pathos (in a high degree )—a delicate 
apprehension —a deep and curious vein of 
thought—a searching, and as it were, attractive 
critical faculty—bringing out the beauties of an 
author (seldom his defects) as the sun brings 
forth or reproduces the flower. It has been said 
of him, that in criticism he was a “ discoverer— 
like Vasco Nufiez or Magellan.” And assuredly 
it was he, who first brought the world acquainted 
with the wonders of the old dramatists of Eng- 
land. Had he done nothing else but publish 
that single book, (how masterly the notes there 
are!) he must have been respected as one of 
the greatest benefactors of existing literature. 
He has not yet obtained his just fame. It will 
rise higher, —and higher,and make its way against 
the stream of time. Hereafter, he will be ad- 
mired by a wider circle than at present; but 
never again can he be so lamented ! 

It is with difficulty that we can bring ourselves 
to believe that he is dead. He was lately so 
full of life—apparently so full of health also. 
His mind was as fresh as ever—his wit as bright 
—his smile as sweet and as full of kindness. 
And are we to see him no more ? 

Our sprightly neighbour! gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet as heretofore, 

Some summer morning ?— 
Yes,—he will still be with us. We shall still, 
again and again, encounter his Spirit, in one or 
other of its many guises. We shall often walk 
with him beneath the dim cloisters of ‘‘ the old 
Grey Friars,” We shall sit face to face with 
him at Mrs. Battle’s table. At the South Sea 
House, in the Temple, at Oxford, (in the lonely 
quadrangle )—we shall meet and exchange salu- 
tations. We shall shed tears with him over the 
grave of his own Rosamund Gray. In all his 
old walks and former dwellings,—in the rooms 
which he has enlivened by his wit or ennobled by 
his serious talk,—in a word, wherever he once has 
been, we hope once more to recall him to us; 
in our mind's eye,” only, indeed ;—yet even in 

that there is some reality, and a comfort that we 
Would not willingly part with. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. : 
aris. 


I see by the Atheneum that ‘ Le Juif Errant’ 
has been translated; and this too, notwithstand- 
ing the just exposure with which it was first 
announced to the moral English in the Times 
newspaper. The noise which this piece has 
made here and everywhere, requires from me 
a few words as to the state of our dramatic 
world. The truth then is, that the toleration 
of the French drama is a disgrace to a civilized 
people. It has run the very same career of 
madness which liberty did with us a few years 
ago. Both were hurried from restraint and 
servitude to freedom and extravagance; both 
have had their alternate seasons of torpor and 
delirium—both have had their Marats and Ro- 
bespierres, who pleaded the bondage of old as an 
apology for the frenzy of the present. The lite- 
rary revolution in France has been marked with 
the same characteristics, and accompanied by 
the same symptoms, which were the curse of our 
political revolution. The violence of its impulses 
being equal to the intensity of its long and forced 
inaction and restraint, it pushed itself beyond 
all reason, trampling on and crushing all the 
hoped-for and desired results. The literary 
revolution, headed by Victor Hugo and Dumas, 
the two Jacobins of the party, and now as inve- 
terate enemies as ever were Robespierre and 
Danton, burst upon us thirty years after the 
political one had shaken the civil and moral 
world to its foundation. This is a Jaw of na- 
ture; purely intellectual pursuits are ever put 
astop to by the athletic struggle of material 
interest with their gigantic consequences. Ieg- 
nante Robespierre, there was no literature in 
France but that of the clubs; Bonaparte impe- 
rante, there was a sort of moonshine poetry, a 
poor shadow of a drama, a most paltry counter- 
feit of an Academy. The few strong intellects, 
such as Madame de Staél’s, were driven from 
among us; they were reputed anti-gallican, 
German, English, anything but French: Cha- 
teaubriand was a fiend; Lemercier was a lite- 
rary outlaw. The only three men (I include 
you see among them the virile petticoat of 
Madame de Statl) the only three men, who had 
originality of style, thought, or invention, could 
not breathe in Napoleon’s atmosphere. 

The very worst result of the ultra-revolution 
in our literature, was the utter demoralization 
of the stage. The ruin of the theatres has 
followed closely upon it. There is not one, 
except the Opera, that now defrays its expenses. 
The Odéon, a noble edifice, is deserted, and 
the company of the Theatre Francais go there 
once or twice a week, to enact some obsolete 
play before an audience made up of medical and 
law students. The Gymnase, lately the happy 
favourite of ladies and man-milliners, is now as 
low in public estimation as the Vaudeville or 
the Gaité. Upheld by a yearly subscription 
from the government, the old glory of the ‘The- 
atre Frangais struggles in vain against the 
gencral prejudice. 

The Parisian Opera alone has not been over- 
whelmed by the strong current of ruin which 
has of late sent successively, manager after ma- 
nager, to gaol. Founded on voluptuousness— 
living on the shortest possible petticoats, and 
the most sensual exhibitions—pandering to the 
worst appetites of the people, it owes the fashion 
and the fortune of its latter years to its perfect 
agreement with the ruling passion of the day. 
The manager has hit exactly the true point of 
success—the only vein of dramatic fortune in 
Paris under the reigning influences. Not caring 
one farthing for music or the drama, or the 
progress and refinements of art, he has employed 
the worst composers and the wretchedest scrib- 
blers, but judiciously contrived to mingle half- 
gauzed obscenities with scenes of blood, to ex- 
hibit bacchanalian nuns carousing in conse-~ 





crated vaults—to turn loose upon the stage a 
hundred girls with garments shorter, and more 
transparent, than hers who chased Tam o’ 
Shanter from Kirk Alloway, promising to exhi- 
bit to his own dear public, women undressing on 
the stage, and announcing conspicuously upon 
his afiches, FIFTY WOMEN IN A BATH! ‘The 
last performances at the Opera were utterly 
contemptible, equally in reference to music and 
the drama. What did it matter? the other 
attractions held out to the public were irresistible ; 
the receipts came pouring in, and the manager, 
rubbing his hands, and smoothing down his 
“fair round belly with good capon lined,” wrote 
to the newspapers a marvellous letter, which 
braved the world, and declared himself entitled 
to the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. Risum 
teneatis? This is a sorry page in the annals of 
Parisian life : some day or other, when the farce 
shall be complete, there will be a universal 
laugh. There is an admirable Memoir yet to 
be written, ‘ The Life of a Manager.’ 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

TueEre is no class of people, worthy though 
they be, much more tiresome than your minute 
and circumstantial thankers, who cannot let a 
single kind inquiry, or casual courtesy, pass 
by, without acknowledging it in ‘* good dic- 
tionary language.” But, though it may be 
presumed, that every person of right feeling is 
grateful for benefits conferred, there are times 
when even the least professing must speak out, 
if they would not be chargeable with what the 
wisest of men has called “ worse than the sin 
of witchcraft.” It is, then, pleasant to us, at 
the opening of a new year, to feel ourselves 
as rich in friends as we are at the present 
moment; and our readers, we hope, will par- 
take in our gratification, when we inform them, 
that, to the unsolicited kindness of well-wishers, 
we owe a further~short series of Letters of 
Nelson, hitherto unpublished, as well as origi- 
nal Letters from Scott, Hope, and Coleridge, 
which will shortly appear, for the first time, in 
our columns. 

We must notice the Magazines of the month 
as they come before us.—Fraser, by way of mak- 
ing a brilliant commencement of the year, has 
given us a Noctes of all his contributors, past 
and present—with a spirited sketch of the 
same, (twenty-seven in number,) seated over 
their wine and walnuts—the Preses, Dr. Maginn, 
on his feet, making a speech. Some of the 
heads are admirable. Mr. Chapman gives us 
an Ode to the coming year; Mr. Carlyle, (for 
there is no mistaking his cast of thought and 
expression,) a most eloquent page upon the 
late Edward Irving; the Prout papers, also, 
are continued; and the Ettrick Shepherd is at 
home among ‘Ghosts and Apparitions.’—The 
Court Magazine is becoming more courtly, and 
we like it all the better for the change—though 
the ‘Sketches from Real Life’ hardly come up 
to the originals; ‘ The Garland of Musicians’ 
is brought toa close in this number, which is 
also graced with a sweet portrait of Lady Ers- 
kine.—The New Monthly is, as usual, strongest 
in its light literature—though its opening paper, 
‘The Confessions of Shakspeare,’ hardly de- 
serves to be so called: it is well written, and 
interesting, and (we are glad to see) the first 
of a series. Gilbert Gurney is as racy as 
usual; and we have another of those brilliant 
American Tales, not to be found elsewhere. 
We should beg for a little more modern poetry, 
and rather a higher tone of criticism, had we 
not our wants supplied in Blackwood, which 
keeps true to its first works. It is a good 
service of Christopher North, to hold up to the 
admiration of the public, be it even as heedless 
and hurrying as ours, the glorious poetry of 
Spenser, He also gives us a paper upon Au- 
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dubon’s Birds; the first of a series of Studies 
of the Tory hero, Pitt—and the Ettrick Shep- 
herd (only conceive the masquerade,) puts on 
the garments of the Ex-Chancellor, and in his 
borrowed plumes, writes letters to sundry great 
personages. We have also received a first 
number of the Parochial Magazine and Historic 
Register, and a first number of the Musical Ma- 
gazine, of which, we confess, our hopes are not 
high, from the specimen before us. 

There is a very striking Exhibition at present 
open in Bond Street, of twenty-five figures of 
the Protestant Reformers, (the size of life,) 
carved by Brustolina. These pious and learned 
men are exhibited by the orthodox artist, as 
suffering the pains due to them for their here- 
sies. Some of these statues are full of expres- 
sion, and handled in a grand, bold style; and, 
if what we hear of the revival of a taste for 
carving in wood, be true, they will, as they 
ought, be largely visited. It cannot fail to carry 
one back to the grim days and deeds of bigotry, 
to see Luther, Erasmus, Zuinglius, Melanc- 
thon, and other worthies of the good cause, re- 
presented in such postures of suffering as they 
here appear in. The pedestals which support the 
figures are very curious. These statues were 
originally in the library of San Giovanni e 
= at Venice, and taken thence by Napo- 

eon. 

According to the fashion of our contempo- 
raries, “‘we beg to call the attention of the 
enlightened and generous public” to the forlorn 
estate of all Opera-goers: sad as is the fact, it 
is no less true, that no manager has yet made 
his appearance, and, of course, no company 
been engaged. Are we really to fast from our 
favourite amusement for a long year? We 
should fear for the life of music among us, were 
it not for other pleasant manifestations, that her 
enthusiasts and followers yet exist. Among 
these, we may mention the splendid piece of 
plate (a siiver inkstand,) recently presented 
to Sir George Smart, by his friends within and 
without the pale of the profession, in recog- 
nition of his zeal and services in conducting the 
Abbey Festival. 

Had we put our trust in the London pub- 
lishers, for a brilliant first number, we should 
have been in despair: not one book deserving 
a leading article, had made its appearance when 
we were called upon to resume our labours for 
the present number. It is true we had an 
abundance, collected from foreign countries ;— 
but we, who are “ native, and to the manner 
born,” desired to open the new year with Eng- 
lish literature. At last, a single volume, one 
of three, to be entitled ‘Scenes and Stories, 
by a Clergyman in Debt,’ was left at our office. 
A single volume of a novel was a perplexing 
thing—it was strange, and as Hood would say, 
asa stranger we gave it wel It d to 
us like the one swallow that harbingers the 
summer; and, true enough, the summer fol- 
lowed quickly, as in Iceland, overleaping the 
pleasant spring-time altogether. We are now, 
as the French say, literally embarrassed with 
riches. By no ingenuity could we compress, 
even into a double number, notices of one half 
the works which have since been received. 
Other heavy demands, too, have been made 
upon our space this week: so that, after infi- 
nite perplexities, ‘The Mayor of Wind-Gap’ 
was subjected to some reasonable curtailments 
—*‘ Audubon,’ who wanted a whole Atheneum to 
himself, and deserved it, was cramped, cabined, 
and confined in six columns—Hood, like a wor- 
thy friend, met the difficulty at once, and agreed 
to be especially brilliant and brief, on condition 
that he had a second notice—Mr. Mitchell cour- 
teously consented to have the notice of his 
‘Aristophanes’ deferred—and as to Captain Cha- 
mier, when we were stammering out our apology, 


he laughed outright ;—“ Ah!” said he, “had 








it been otherwise in any one event of my 
whole life, why should 1 be specially entitled to 
write the Life of ‘The Unfortunate Man’?” 
‘Three Years in the Pacific’-—‘The Annual 
Obituary’—the new edition of the Hindi Thea- 
tre—were at once put aside inevitably; and 
even the one volume of ‘The Clergyman in 
Debt,’ at first so welcome—though not without 
some scruple of conscience, for there are touch- 
ing scenes in it—must wait until the others are 
submitted to our judgment. 
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Dec. 24.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., in the 
chair.—The concluding portion of Major Felix’s 
‘Journal of his Tour from Cairo to Mount 
Sinai,’ in company with Lord Prudhoe, was 
read; and we now redeem our promise of laying 
an abstract of the whole before our readers. 

The journey both ways occupied sixteen days; 
and the sum agreed to be paid to the Arabs, 
who furnished the requisite camels and atten- 
dance, was eighty dollars. Three tribes of the 
Towara, or Arabs of Mount Tor, claim the ex- 
clusive privilege of being thus employed; and 
it is necessary to hire from each in equal pro- 
portion. 

The first part of the journey was across the 
well known desert between Cairo and Suez; 
which was formerly so insecure, that only large 
caravans dared to traverse it, but is now, under 
the severe and energetic government of Moham- 
med Ali, perfectly safe for even the smallest 
parties. In three days this was passed, and 
the travellers pitched their tents on the shore 
outside the gates of Suez, about four miles from 
the head of the Gulph, which is here three 
miles wide, and fordable at low water. The 
town of Suez is, indeed, progressively decaying, 
from the shallowness of its port, in which the 
coral is believed to grow. Major Felix bathed 
here, and found the water warm, excessively 
buoyant, and so salt, as, with the heat of the 
sun, to excoriate the skin. Suez is a walled, 
and truly a desert town—not a garden, nor a 
single spot of verdure adjoins it. It contains 
at present about 3000 inhabitants, governed by 
a Bey, who occupies the only tolerable house. 
Its Bazaar is small, but exhibits a certain 
bustle. Every article is dear, and provisions 
fill many of the shops—water, however, being 
the principal commodity. This is brought on 
camels from a distance of about three miles, and 
is called sweet by the inhabitants, though really 
brackish. The representative of the British 
nation in Suez is a Copt, who trades in a very 
small way in Indian goods and curiosities—he 
is very civil and attentive. 

From Suez, the travellers crossed the Gulph 
in a boat, sending their baggage and attendants 
round by land, and appointing to meet them at 
the Ayoon Mousa, or Fountains of Moses, where 
the desert of Arabia Petrea is first entered. 
Here grow the last palm-trees; and even the 
camels are so perfectly aware of the disadvanta- 
geous exchange which they are about to make 
when leaving it for the desert, that they can 
only be driven away by severe blows. The 
wells are six or seven in number, all full of 
brackish water. The first stage in the desert 
is called Maraza, from a game which the Arabs 
play with stones. The course to it is nearly 
parallel to the shore, but the sea is concealed 
by low sand-hills, and the aspect is most deso- 
late. The ground is covered with stones, and 
nothing in the shape of vegetation anywhere 
meets the eye. The following day the view was 
somewhat more varied ; a deeply furrowed, dif- 
ficult country being entered, which was traversed 
by threading a succession of narrow, barren 
valleys, the passes between which were frequently 
so steep, as to oblige the travellers to dismount. 
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Waddy Suddur, Marah, (the waters of which 
are still bitter and purgative,) Wady Garandal, 
and Hannam-el-Faraone, are the halting sta- 
tions here named. At the latter, are mineral 
springs of a high temperature, held in great 
reverence by the Arabs, who wash themselves 
and their camels in their waters, believing that 
they will cure all diseases. They are near the 
sea beach, and are strongly impregnated with 
salt, iron, and sulphur. The tradition regarding 
them, though distigured by many frivolities, in 
the main resembles closely the Scriptural ac- 
count of the Jewish Exodus. 

Beyond Hannam-el-Faraone the road in- 
creases its general distance from the sea, and 
gains a proportionally higher elevation. It thus 
also loses much of its desert character, but 
continues winding and difficult. The mountains 
adjoining it are of great height; and the in- 
scriptions, which are believed to be relics of the 
Israelitish wanderings, become so multiplied, 
that some of the valleys are called Wady Mo- 
ketteb, or the “written valleys.” The character 
has been repeatedly copied, but has not yet been 
deciphered. It is supposed to be the early 
Hebrew character. Should any of our readers 
be desirous of examining it, they will find speci- 
mens published in Part I. Vol. II. of the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature.’ 

The halting stations named in this part of the 
route, are Wady Husseyte, Wady Tayebee, Beer 
Margha, and Wady Faran, the last of which is 
the site of an Arab village, where some of the 
guides had friends, and the travellers conse- 
quently found bread, milk, and most excellent 
water, in abundance. The following day was 
one of severe exertion, but brought them to the 
convent, into which they were admitted by a 
window, to the careful exclusion of their Arab 
escort. Such is the weakness of the monks, 
who still linger on this spot, sacred alike to Jew, 
Christian, and Mohammedan, that they arecom- 
pelled to exclude their neighbours, and bribe 
them to tranquillity by liberal donations of pro- 
visions. These are purchased in Cairo, and 
forwarded from time to time, under escort: in 
the expense of which, by far the larger portion 
of their revenue is absorbed. Their funds arise 
from contributions, decreed by successive Popes 
to be paid by all Catholic churches, and of which 
the remains still amount to a handsome sum. 
To transact the business of receipt and expen- 
diture, the Patriarch of the order always resides 
at Cairo; and the gate of the convent is only 
opened to admit him, on his rare, and well- 
guarded visits to the establishment. 

The united mountains of Horeb and Sinai 
have been so minutely described by Burckhardt, 
that it seems scarcely necessary to follow Ma- 
jor Felix through his account of them. The 
difference between the travellers consists in 
the greater anxiety of Major F. to identify what 
he saw with the localities mentioned in Scrip- 
ture; and perhaps he has carried this too far, 
though it added considerably to the interest 
with which we listened to his narrative. We 
shall take him up rather on his return, when 
he visited a mountain called Sarabeit-el-Kha- 
dam, which bears N.E. from Mount Sinai, and 
of which his account is extremely interesting. 

Sarabeit-el-Khadam is a precipitous mount 
of sandstone, and stands in a dreary desert, 
without any trace of road, or vestige of ancient 
building, or even any well nearer it than Nasby, 
which is twelve miles distant: yet has this un- 
distinguished mountain, for some reason oF 
other, been held in deep veneration even by the 
mighty Pharoahs of Egypt, and bears tablets 
erected by almost every one of them. 

The ascent to its summit is difficult, and the 
descent still more so. The tablets are of sand- 
stone, from five to eight feet high, and much 
weathered: the greater ber are inclosed b 
a wall, parts of which remain, but some stand 
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on mounds outside. Within the wall are als 
some small chapels, one of which had columns 
with the ather-headed capital. The tablets are 
covered on all sides with hieroglyphics—have 
obviously been erected by many different kings, 
and seem to have recorded some event in their 
reigns. ‘The inclosure has much the appearance 
ofa burying-ground; but the monuments are not 
sepulchral, nor is there the slightest reference on 
any of them to the well-known funereal forms 
found on every tomb and mummy-case. They 
do not appear either to be memorials of victo- 
ries, or national events—but to record some 
private act of those who set them up ; and thus 
they bear no resemblance whatever to any ruin, 
or tablets, found along the Nile. 

Thus are collected, within the smallest pos- 
sible space, memorials of almost every king, 
whose works are scattered over all Egypt. 
Osortesen I., the most ancient monarch who 
has left any monumental remains in that coun- 
try, has here a tablet—and the travellers were 
able to decipher down to the latter Rameses ; 
but, from the numbers that were broken and 
effaced, there seemed little doubt, that it was 
right for every Pharoah of Egypt to have here 
his record. Why, then, are such monuments in 
such a place?—What event could the great 
Egyptian monarchs have had to record in such 
asituation? These are the questions put by 
Major Felix, and to which we subjoin his re- 
plies. They illustrate the extreme desire, which 
we have already noticed as evinced by him, to 
connect the present appearance of this whole 
region with Scripture History; but they add 
interest to his desription of this remarkable 
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“ Itis well known, that pilgrimages were con- 
sidered a sacred duty in very remote ages, and 
there is abundant proof, that they were held in 
this estimation also by the early Egyptians.—It 
may be surmised, then, that Sarabeit-el-Kha- 
dam, which is ninety miles from Ayoon-Moosa, 
was a holy mount, to which they were in the 
habit of repairing in pilgrimage ;—and if so, 
may it not have been the place to which Moses 
asked Pharoah’s permission to conduct the 
Israelites in pilgrimage, when he first medi- 
tated the Exodus? 

‘His request does not appear to have sur- 
prised Pharoah: he objected to it on divers 
pretexts; but the practice of offering up sacri- 
fices in the wilderness seems of itself to have 
been familiar to him. In those days, also, the 
toad from Memphis to the Red Sea could not 
have been a wilderness; and, at all events, it 
must have been the object of Moses to cross 
the Red Sea, if possible, unmolested. It is in 
this direction, therefore, that we must look for 
the point to which he was anxious to obtain 
Pharoah’s permission to proceed ;—and what 
point more probable than that which, on other 
gtounds, appears to have been an object of reve- 
rence with the Egyptians ?” 

Our travellers were unable to learn any tra- 
dition from which a conjecture might be formed, 
what it was that made this mountain sacred. 
It may have been dedicated to Hor, or Horus— 
Mount Hor and Horeb, in the vicinity, having 
been, obviously, named from this god; but there 
does not appear any indication, at present, of 
its having been consecrated to one deity. The 
Arabs say, that its present name means “ the 
black slave, Sarabeit.” If it was a mountain 
to which the Egyptians resorted in pilgrimage, 
kings alone were allowed to record their visits 
to it;—there are no tablets of private indi- 
viduals. 

Major Felix’spaper contains, besides, a variety 
of statements respecting the Arab character, 
manners, and existing social state, which he does 
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communication, which, it was understood, forms 
only a part of a mass of papers placed by him 
at the disposal of Mr. Barrow, previous to his 
recent departure for India. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tur increase of occupation at this busy season, 
with the necessity of clearing off arrears before 
we entered on a new year, prevented us from 
recording, at an earlier period, the proceedings 
of the last meeting (the second for the season) 
of the Statistical Society —Mr. Hallam in the 
chair. The two papers read were equally 
interesting and instructive; the first being 
selections from ‘Observations and suggestions 
respecting the collection, concentration, and 
diffusion of Statistical Knowledge regarding 
the State of the Nation,’ by Mr. Jacob, and 
the second a paper by Mr. Vardon ‘On the 
state of Parliamentary Representation in Eng- 
land and Wales.’ Mr. Jacob after briefly dilat- 
ing on the necessity and obvious national import- 
ance of our having regularly and always at com- 
mand the means of arriving at a true and accurate 
knowledge of the various minutie connected 
with the chief sources from which the wealth and 
commercial prosperity of the country are derived, 
traced in a manner at once clear and compre- 
hensive, the outlines of a matured and well- 
digested scheme, by which this object, in every 
respect so desirable, is best and most easily to be 
attained, and through which a general all-em- 
bracing system for the accumulating, classifying, 
and simplifying verified facts may be established 
and perpetuated amongst us. “ Except,” said 
he, (alluding to the partial, not to say superficial 
and imperfect manner in which statistical inqui- 
ries have hitherto been conducted,) “ except on 
such subjects as have incidentally been connected 
with financial matters, but little statistical infor- 
mation has been collected, and that chiefly by 
the industry of the Committees of the two houses 
of Parliament; yet that little has been so min- 
gled with a vast mass of irrelevant, unimportant, 
or wearisome details, and is, moreover, scattered 
through such a number of ponderous folio 
volumes, that it has presented an appalling 
labour toall but the most indefatigable inquirers.” 
[How obviously advantageous then would be 
a compilation, in an abstract and condensed 
form, of the information thus accumulated !] 
“It is true, that of late years accurate indexes 
have been framed to the parliamentary papers, 
which have given greater facilities for reference 
than were before afforded ; but at the same time 
the number of the annual volumes has continued 
to increase, so that even with these helps they 
present an array which it requires courage to 
encounter.”+ In speaking of the decennial cen- 
sus as a gratifying instance of diligent and accu- 
rate inquiry, Mr. Jacob observed, “ Before that 
plan was put in practice, continual controversies 
were carried on between parties ; some of whom 
contended that our numbers were rapidly decreas- 
ing, and others as eagerly maintaining that our 
population was, on the contrary, increasing. 
With the question was also mingled party feel- 
ing and party heat; that controversy which 





t It is but justice here to state, that since the insti- 
tution by government, some few years since, of the 
Statistical Department at the Board of Trade, under 
the abie and efficient management of Mr. Porter, much 
has been done to connect in a more systemized and 
defined form, the i ions into which the 
science of Statistics is capable of being divided. There 
is, however, still paratively hed a vast field 
of facts, which we con tly trust, now that a Statis- 
tical Society is established, it will be the anxious en- 
deavour of its Fellows carefully to unravel, to the end 
that no link may henceforward be wanting in the 
chain of that peculiar and hitherto neglected species of 
information, in which all classes of the community of 
this great country may be fairly said to have a compara- 
tively equal interest—we mean the information which 
is d with their moral, social, intellectual, phy- 














hot regard in a favourable light; but we t 
enter on these at present. The thanks of the 
Society were unanimously voted to him for this 





sical, and commercial condition, as well a and pre- 
sent as prospective, and than which we hold there are 
few, if any, things more vitally important. 





created no small degree of interest at the time 
when it was carried on, has now yielded to the 
clear and simple ascertainment of the facts ; and 
the angry feelings generated by the opposing one 
class of probabilities to another, have been buried, 
it may be hoped, in everlasting oblivion. A 
general diffusion of the knowledge of many other 
facts equally susceptible of accurate ascertain- 
ment, may produce a similar happy effect ; and 
in the discussion of those opinions which are 
merely inferential, it may beget a temperance 
and moderation which cannot but prove highly 
advantageous. The preceding observations may 
be deemed too trite and general to contain any 
strong grounds for much interference with the 
present system by which the public are made ac- 
quainted with the management of national affairs, 
and the difficulties in the way of any great 
change, may present themselves as obstacles in 
the way of its introduction.’ It is not intended, 
however, to recommend the introduction of any 
change beyond such as may tend to accumulate, 
classify, and simplify ascertained facts—[it is, 
indeed, this, which we consider everything, and 
what has been so long wanting, ]|—to make them 
easy of acquisition and comprehension, and to 
combine with it a degree of economy, which, as 
far as it shall extend, may diminish expenditure.” 
Mr. Jacob next proceeded to develope the prac- 
tical modes by which the business, before sug- 
gested, might be best and most advantageously 
conducted ; in doing this he entered fully into 
the various details connected with the Stamp 
Office, the Assessed Taxes, the Post Office, the 
Excise, the Customs, and other public establish- 
ments, from whose respective proceedings, pro- 
posed to be given in the greatest minutia of 
which they are susceptible, periodical returns 
might advantageously be rendered, and as bene- 
ficially made public. In the course of his re. 
marks, but more especially under the head of 
Customs, Mr. Jacob gave a brief historic sketch 
of some of our chief staple commodities, such as 
wool, cotton, iron, and other metals, coals, &c. 
&c. showing the gradual progress they have 
severally made from comparative insignificance 
to astounding magnitude, whether as articles of 
home-consumption or of commerce. We may 
have another opportunity of recurring to his 
paper, seeing that its further reading was an- 
nounced by the Secretary as intended to form 
part of the proceedings at the next ordinary 
meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Vardon’s paper ‘On the state of Parlia- 
mentary Representation in England and Wales,’ 
contained much curious information and original 
matter respecting the subject on which it treated ; 
the tables referred to had evidently been com- 
piled with great care and labour from authen- 
ticated returns; they contained, with other infor- 
mation, a statement of the number of members 
(divided into counties and boroughs) repre- 
senting the two countries, the number of regis- 
tered electors, (also divided into counties and 
boroughs,) and the average proportion of legal 
and other fees attendant on the return to parlia- 
ment of every individual member ; exclusive, 
certainly, observed Mr. Vardon, of such other 
expenses as are altogether beyond the province 
of Statistics ! 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evesing, A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. Aud 
KING ARTHUR, 
Monday, PIZZARO. And KING ARTHUR, 
Tuesday, SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, And KING ARTHUR. 
Wednesday, MASANIELLO. With TAM O’SHANTER; aad 
KING ARTHUR, 
Thursday, THE RED MASK, And KING ARTHUR. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening,GUSTAVUS THE THIRD. And the PANTOMIME. 
Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD, (Duke of Glo’ster, Mr 
Wallack.) And the PANTOMIME, 
Tuesday, MANFRED, And the PANTOMIME, 
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DRURY LANE. 

In pursuance of the practice of late years, 
Drury Lane has produced an Easter piece at 
Christmas. At one time managers would as 
soon have thought of dining on a pancake instead 
of a turkey, as of committing so gross a violation 
of order: but what better can one expect, when 
they advertize that “ no order is admitted.” The 
present Christmas—not the Christmas present— 
piece is called * King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table,’ and the bills say it has been 
“ pronounced the most splendid spectacle ever 
produced on the stage.” Now we do not know 
by whom it has been so pronounced, but it was 
clearly a mis-pronunciation, which it is our duty 
to correct. In the first place it is not half so 
* splendid” as the last Christmas entertainment, 
and that was not so splendid as one or two others 
have been at this house; and the most splendid 
at this house has been over and over again beaten 
at Covent Garden. Still it is very gorgeous, 
though without much consistency or correctness 
of costume; but it is too long by at least one 
half. It did not interest us enough for detail ; 
but it will answer its purpose, by lasting the 
holiday time, and running through about as 
many nights, as there are Knights who run 
through it. One or two of the scenic effects are 
very good, in particular “the appearance and 
disappearance of the enchanted castle.” We 
presume the great dealer, Mr. Ducrow, is attend- 
ing some other market, for the show of cattle is 
very thin. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The pantomime for the present season is called, 

* Harlequin and Queen Mab, or, the Three Glass 
Distatts.” The following is a slight outline of the 
plot, when disencumbered of its fairy introduc. 
tion. A Mr. Harlequin (Mr. Ellar) is enamoured 
of a young woman of the name of Columbine 
(Miss Reekie—not Auld Reekie). He has a 
rival in the person of agentleman called Whirli- 
gig (Mr. W. H. Payne)—we did not catch the 
christian name,—who persecutes Miss Columbine 
with his assiduities, and who is assisted, from the 
mere love of mischief as it would seem, by two 
libertines, Mr. Clown (Mr. T. Matthews) and 
Pantaloon, Esq. (Mr. F. Sutton). It would 

be tedious to enumerate all the difficulties with 
which the path of the lovers is beset—suffice it 
to say, that they are ultimately united, and have 
apartments assigned them in Queen Mab’s palace 
for the honey-moon. It will be seen that there 
is a good deal of similarity between the plot of 
the present and those of preceding pantomimes, 
but there is a material and pleasing variation in 
the conduct of it, which will well repay the 
children who go to see it, if not their fathers. 
The dream in Queen Mab’s pavilion is admirably 
managed. The tricks, changes, and transforma. 
tions, are generally extremely good, as they were 
likely to be in the clever and experienced hands 
of Mr. W. Bradwell. The scenery throughout 
is good, but the moving pictures, containing 
views in Germany, Prussia, Saxony, and Holland, 
are deserving of the very highest praise. Admi- 
rable in point of execution, and conspicuous for 
their fidelity to truth, they are calculated to im- 
press upon the mind, not only the appearance, 
but the character of the foreign cities represented, 
with a vividness scarcely to be exceeded by 
reality. They form a most agreeable and instruc- 
tive termination to a pantomime, which is, in 
other respects, rather above average. Bravo! 
bravo! Messrs. Grieve ! 


OLYMPIC. 

A new burlesque, called ‘ Telemachus; or, the 
Island of Calypso,’ by Messrs. Planché and 
Charles Dance, has been produced here, and re- 
ceived at least as well as any of its four prede- 
cessors. A new burletta has also been lately 
brought forward, entitled ‘St. Mark’s Eve’; 
when we consider death a funny subject, or feel 





inclined to enjoy a constant succession of verbal 
and practical jokes upon the great change which 
awaits mortality, we shall enter into a discussion 
of the merits of this piece ; in the meantime we 
turn from it with a cold shudder, and question 
the taste of all parties concerned in its production. 


ADELPHI. 

Tur Adelphi has put forth a pantomime, 
called * Oranges and Lemons; or, Harlequin and 
the Bells of St. Clements.’ The picce is full of 
fun—the house is full of people—and the mana- 
ger’s pockets will be full of money. 





MISCELLANEA 

Literary Piracy.—The publishers are at last 
bestirring themselves, and are seemingly resolved 
to put an end to this infamous system. Not 
long since, Mr. Bentley sought the protection 
of the courts of law. Mr. Ridgway has followed 
his example, by obtaining an injunction against 
a person of the name of Henderson, for copying 
both plates and descriptions from his Botanical 
Register; and Mr. Maund, we sce by the 
papers, has sued the same party for piracy from 
the Botanic Garden. It is justly observed, in 
the last number of the Botanical Register, that 
there exists in this metropolis, on the part of 
certain writers and booksellers, a system of 
gross literary piracy;—that no sooner does 
valuable original matter, which has been ob- 
tained at great expense by the fair dealer, make 
its appearance, than it is snatched up and re- 
published verbatim by certain unprincipled 
persons ;—in particular, that there are books, 
called cheap periodicals, which are entirely 
maintained by the plunder of original works of 
reputation; and in short, that there are indivi- 
duals who, under the name of publishing book- 
sellers, open shops for no other purpose than that 
of becoming receivers of pirated goods ofa parti- 
cular description. This is notoriously true ; 
but if all publishers will follow the example of 
Mr. Bentley, Mr. Ridgway, and Mr. Maund, 
the system will be put an end to in six months. 

Elections.—A very laborious and very useful 
work, has been most opportunely published, en- 
titled ‘ The Book of the Reformed Parliament,’ 
by Richard Gooch, Esq. It contains a synopsis 
of the votes of the Members of the Reformed 
House, upon all important questions, and may 
therefore be considered as a guide book for the 
choice of representatives, and equally so to all 
parties. We thought it well to announce the 
publication, although we could not find room 
for a Library Table this week. 

The Condensing Steam-Engine.—With refe- 
rence to the communication from Messrs. Busk, 
Keene & Co., in our last publication, a corre- 
spondent observes, that neither the condensing 
engines of those gentlemen, nor even that of 
Mr. Hall of Nottingham, can on account of the 
weight of the condensing apparatus, be adapted 
to the sea. In high pressure engines, which 
are exclusively used in steam navigation; not 
only is the condensing apparatus dispensed with, 
but the quantity of water is so much less, as to 
form another great diminution of the weight, 
which is so dll important in locom8tive engines. 
In a recent advertisement, it has been stated, 
that high pressure engines can be built to be 
worked with only a twelfth part of the water re- 
quired in engines of the condensing class. The 
use of distilled water in steam-engines on land, 
where weight is immaterial, is a very valuable 
introduction, and insome manufactories, has had 
an excellent effect in saving the great waste of 
time, which was formerly required for cleaning 
out the deposits in the boilers. For the reasons 
given, however, this contrivance cannot be 
adapted to the sea. 

The Steam Diligence, which has been an- 
nounced, as about to run between Paris and 
Brussels, has according to the French papers, 





performed the journey. The form is said to be 
very similar to the common ones. The only 
difference is, that no passengers can be placed 
in the rotonde, (the back of the diligence, which 
usually contains six persons,) as that place is 
appropriated to the engine, and the luggage is 
not placed at the top as usual, but underneath 
the body of the carriage. 


Instantaneous Magnetic Light——A magnetic 
application of the philosophical researches of 
Professor Faraday, and the mechanical arrange- 
ments of Professor Ritchie and Mr. Saxton, 
has, we are informed, been contrived by Mr. 
Newman, the philosophical instrument maker 
in Regent-street—the principle of the apparatus 
not requiring the use of either acids or gases, 
allowing the greatest facility in its employment, 
without being liable to be easily deranged, or 
affected by dampness or changes of tempera- 
ture—possessing, at the same time, as we are 
informed, all the power of the magneto-electric 
machine, and being capable also of use as a 
philosophical instrument, for effecting decom- 
position and ignition. 

Rail-road across the Isthmus of Panama.—The 
project for this very desirable undertaking has 
been lately revived by the government of New 
Grenada, to which state the isthmus of Panama 
belongs. We understand that an agent has 
recently arrived in England for the purpose of 
obtaining contractors for the work, according 
to the terms of the decree of that republic of 
the 27th May, 1834. From a perusal of this 
decree, we find that the passage in question is 
to consist either of acommon road for carriages 
and waggons, or an iron rail-road, as contractors 
may be found. The principal inducement held 
out to speculators consists in a grant of 20,000 
fanegadas, or about 24,000 acres, of waste land 
upon the isthmus, with a free possession of the 
products from the road for a term of years 
which shall not be less than ten, nor exceed fifty 
years. The state toll-dues, a list of which is 
appended to the decree, are, however, to com- 
mence with the opening of the road. Upon the 
waste land to be granted, colonies of foreigners 
may be settled, and these are to be exempted, 
for twenty years, from taxation, military service, 
and the like. Failing in contractors from abroad, 
it is said that Santander, the president of New 
Grenada, is himself sanguine enough to com- 
mence the undertaking with the resources of the 
state, believing that a sum of 350,000/. would 
be sufficient for the completion of the work. If 
this has reference to an iron railway, our read- 
ers will perceive that such a sum is totally, 
and even absurdly, insufficient fot the comple- 
tion of an undertaking in a country where labour 
is so scarce, and for which the whole of the 
machinery, iron work, and mechanical ability, 
must be brought from Great Britain, or some 
other of the European States. The distance 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is certainly very 
short, from Panama to Porto Bello, being only 
a distance of thirty-seven miles; but then this 
narrow isthmus is covered with an almost un- 
interrupted range of mountains, of a height so 
stupendous as to have always been considered 
an insuperable bar to the junction, by a canal, of 
the waters of the two seas. Hitherto the pro- 
jects for a canal have all been laid down as 
passing by the very circuitous route of the Lake 
of Nicaragua. No particular route is specified, 
however, in the decree of the 27th of May last. 
If properly executed and protected, there can 
exist no doubt of the very extraordinary con- 
sequences which would arise to the world from 
thus cutting off a navigation of two thousand 
miles round Cape Horn, to all the countries on 
the great Southern Ocean. Much as we should 
rejoice in seeing so truly noble an undertaking 
brought into a practicable shape, we fear, how- 
ever, that in the present condition of the states 
of South America, the time for its proper and 
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fitable accomplishment is really not yet come. 
Still we have thought it interesting to the public 
to be informed of the present state and proba- 
bilities of a project which, at a future day, will 
become of such extensive importance to the 
orld. 
’ Count Drouet D’Erlon, who has lately been 
appointed governor of Algiers, was, it is well 
known, a distinguished officer of Napoleon’s, 
and after the restoration of the Bourbons, was 
obliged to quit France, lest he should share the 
fate of his celebrated comrade, Marshal Ney. 
Under the name of Baron von Schmidt, he 
settled at Miinich, in Bavaria, purchased the 
estate of Keferloh, near that capital, and esta- 
blished a brewery, which he raised to such a 
itch of prosperity and perfection, that the Kefer- 
Joh beer became famous throughout all that part 
of the country. Drouet was pardoned during 
the reign of Charles X ; but it was not till the 
revolution in July, 1830, that this veteran officer 
of seventy felt any desire to revisit his country. 
His establishment in Bavaria was purchased by 
the Bavarian minister Count Montgelas; and 
it is now rented by a person, who is said to have 
been valet de chambre to the late proprietor. 
New Ball Projector.—A French agriculturist 
of the name of Billot, who has assiduously culti- 
yated the mechanical arts, has invented a 
machine which will discharge 2,000 balls, each 
8 ounces in weight, per minute, or 120,000 in 
an hour, and this without the slightest intermis- 





sion. The action of this formidable machine 
may be arrested or continued at will; the balls 
are discharged from four different muzzles, 
which may be directed upon objects at a less 
or greater distance from each other, or they 
may be brought to bear simultaneously on one 
and the same point. Billot’s machine, however, 
is not capable of carrying such balls a greater 
distance than 100 metres (about 110 yards) ; 
but he asserts that he can improve it, so as to 
impel the same balls a distance of 450 yards, 
and with a velocity scarcely inferior to that im- 
parted by gunpowder. In this case, he adds, 
that he will be obliged to increase its weight 
from 80 to 310 Ibs. He does not employ either 
air, spring, or combustible matter in this new 
projectile; and his name is of some note among 
French mechanics as the inventor of two new 
levers, which are to be seen in the collection of 
the “Société d’Encouragement” at Paris.— 
U. S. Journal. 

Alexander’s Monument at St. Petersburgh.— 
We mentioned heretofore, in our account of this 
monument, that the height to the top of the 
cross is 154 feet, and that the whole shaft of the 
column formed of one stone, is 84 feet. The 
height of the other most celebrated pillars, 
composed of a single stone, are those in front 
of the Pantheon at Rome, which are 46 English 
feet; one at Isaac’s Church at Petersburgh, 
56; Cleopatra’s Needle, 63; Pompey’s Pillar, 
at Alexandria, 68; the Obelisk at St. Peter’s, 


Rome, 78; the obelisk at Munich, erected last 
year, by command of the King, 100 Bavarian 
feet. 

Caspar Hauser.—An upright stone has been 
»rected at the grave of Caspar Hauser, with this 
inscription :— 

Hic jacet Caspar Hauser, enigma sui temporis. 

lguota nativitas; occulta mors, MDCCCXXXIII. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. - 
IN THE PRESS. 

A Discourse on Death, with Squtestions of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, by the Rev. H. Stebbing.—Sees of Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, by TI. Sep- 
pings. 


Just published.—The Unfortunate Man, 3 we pe 
8vo. 12. Ils, 6d.—Six Hints to Bachelors, by a Volun- 
teer, Smo. 1s.—Tricks upon Travellers, by Scrutator, 
iSmo. ls. Gd.—A Friendly Appeal to Parents, on 
half of their Children, by Philanthropos, 18mo. 1s.— 
Abbott’s Corner Stone, by Dr. Henderson, 32mo. 
ls. 6d. cloth, 2s. silkk.—Sacred Classics, Vol. XIII. 
(Cave’s Primitive Christianity, Vol. 11.) fe. 3s. 6d.— 
Miriam ; or, the Power of ‘Truth, 4th edit. 12mo. 6s.— 
The Wonders of Chaos, an Epic Poem, by Trinitarius, 
royal Svo. 15s.—Greener on the Gun, Svo. 15s,—Lou- 
don’s Gardener’s Magazine, Vol. X. 8vo. 17s. 6d.— 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, Vol. VII. 8vo. 
24s.—Loudon’s Archit 1 Magazi Vol. I. 8vo. 
| 16s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXIL. 
Mackintosh’s England, Vol. 1V.) fc. 6s.—Nimrod’s 

unting Tours, 8vo. 15s.—Wordsworth’s Law and 
Practice of Elections, 2nd edit. 8vo. enlarged, 25s.— 
Annual Biography and Obituary, for 1835, 8vo. 155.— 
Robson on Marine Surveying, &vo. 10s, Gd.—The Moral 








of Flowers, 2nd edit, royal 8vo. 30s. 
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ING’S COLLEGE, London. — SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT. — The CLASSES in Theology, the 
Classics, Mathematics, English Literawure, and History, under 
the superintendence of the Principal and Professors the Rev. 
T. G. HALL and JOHN ANSTICE, will be RE-OPENED on 
THURSDAY, the 22nd instant, 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental 
and other Foreign Languages, will re-commence on the same day. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The Spring Course of Lectures will 
commence on Wednesday, the 21st instant. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—The Classes in the School will be 
Te-opened ou Monday, the 26th instant. 

Jan. 3, 1835. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
[ NIVERSITY of LONDON.—FACUL- 

TIES of ARTS and of LAW. Session 1834-35. 

‘The Classes in these Faculties will re-commence on TUES- 

DAY the Sth of January. Such a division of the subject is made 
E a student to enter advantageously at 
this part of the Course; and the Fee is proportionally reduced, 

Latin.... Vhomas Hewitt Key, A.M. Professor. 

Greck.... Henry Malden, A.M. Professor, 
ic....A. Blair, L.L.D. Professor, 

. F. Merlet, Exq. Professor. 
Panizzi, L.L.D. Professor, 
German ditto....Mr. Wittich, 
rew....H, Hurwitz, Esq. Professor, 

Mathematics....G. J, P. White, A.M. Professor, 

Philosophy of the Mind and Logic....Rev. J. Hoppus, Prof. 

Natural Philosophy and Astrouomy.... Rev. W. Ritchie, L.L.D, 

F.R.S. Professor. 

Civil Engineering....Dr, Ritchie will commence this Course 

early in February. 

Zoology...-R. E. Graut, M.D. F.R.S. Professor. This Course 

will commence on the 12th January. 

English Law....W. G. Lumley, B.C.L. Professor. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the University. 

THOMAS COATES, 
24th December, 1834. Secretary. 
| J NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 
HRAD MASTERS: 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. Professor of Latin. 
HENKY — M.A, Professor of Greek in the University 
of London. 

This School will re-open after the Christmas Holidays on 
TUESDAY the 13th January: it is under the government of 
the Council, and is conducted by the Professors of Latin and 
Greek. The hours of attendance are from 9} to 3}. 

Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 

24th Dec. 1834, Secretary. 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE. 

An EXHIBITION to TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
of FIFTY POUNDS per Annum, for Three Years of the Under- 
graduate Course, commencing in October 1826, will be given to 
the Successful Candidate at the July Examinations of that year, 
who shall have attained the age of Eighteen, and kept at the 
HIGH SCHOOL pee ALT 

oO ER, 
W. D. J. BRIDGMAN, ¢ Head Masters. 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
‘The TERM PRIZES for superior good conduct and diligence 
were awarded, on the 20th inst., in 
Class VIL. to John Miers, xt. 15. 
VI. to Robert Richardson, wt. 16. 
—— V. to Richard Pyper, et. 15. 
—— IV. to Richard Woodhouse, et. 13. 
—— IIL. to Richard Hall, et. 15. 
—— II. to William Norman, et. 10, 
—— I. to Ollyett R. Woodhouse, wt, 10. 
School Business wili be resumed on MONDAY the 12th of 


—- ued) JOHN WALKER 
(Signed) N WALKER, 
4 W. D. J. BRIDGMAN, } Head Masters, 
Po... a See alice 
ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE. 
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RECTOR. 
Rev. Charles H. Maturin, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 

Cambridge. 

HEAD MASTERS. 

Classical..John Walker, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mathematical..W. D. J. Bridgman, B.A. of St. Peter's College, 

Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Classical..H. Bostock, A.M. of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Classical and Mathematical.. ——. 
English and C. ial Ace M. J. Belden, 
Freuch—Rev. J. Mudry and Mons, Guiibault. 
German—W. Kiauer Klattowsky. 
Drawing..Mr, Clatterbuck. 

The regular course of study comprehends the Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and German L ; Math ics; the 
Eleweuts of Astronomy and of Natural ‘Philosophy ; Arithmetic 
and Commercial Accounts ; History and Geography ; Reading, 
Elocution, Writing, aud Drawing. 

The Annual Fee for Boarders is 60/.; for Day Pupils, 15/. pay- 
able by three equal instal » ea Pp ly in advance, 
on the recommencement of school business after the Summer, 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations, The only extra charges are 
for Books, Drawing Materials, Instruction in the Italian or 
Spanish Languages, Fencing, Dancing, aud Gymnastics, 

To secure select associates to the pupils of this school, the 
names of all candidates for admission are submitted for 1 
to a Visiting Committee of the Parents. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without recourse, in 
any instance, to corporal punishmeut, The situition of Tavistock 
House, with large play and pleasure grounds attached to it, 
affords the pupils all the advantages of a country residence, 

The Aunual Report of the Committee for the last Session, and 
@ Prospectus of the Course of Study, &c. away be obtained at 
Mr. T. Hurst's, Bookseller, 65, St. P: Churchyard; Mr. 
Hailes, Bookseller, Piccadilly ; or at the Schoolhouse. 

[UDENTS preparing for the UNIVERSITIES 
may have an opportunity of READING WITH TWO 
TUTORS, residing in the same Village; one of whom is of 
Brazen-uose College, Oxford, aud the other a Clergyman who 
has taken the highest honours in the University of Cambridge.— 
The advantages of Classical and Mathematical tuition thus se- 
cured to the student, will be found to be of no common order. 
Apply to Mesers, Watkins and Hill, Opticians, Charing-cross, 
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HE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
&c., Author of the ‘ History of the Church’ in Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia, &c. &c, receives PRIVATE PUPILS, Terms, 
100 Guineas per Annum, 
London, 16, Euston-square. 


R. BERNAYS’ GERMAN EVENING 

CONVERSAZIONES will re-commence on MONDAY, 

12th inst. at his House, 33, East-street, Lamb’s Conduit-street.— 

For terms and cards of admission apply to Messrs. Black and Co, 

2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden: Mr. Bailliére, Regent’s- 
street; and Mr. Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street, City. 
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ESTERN LITERARY and SCIENTI- 
FIC INSTITUTION, 47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
‘atron, The KING. 

The Committee of Management beg to acquaint the Sabscribers 
that the NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of the Library wili 
be ready in a few days; and they avail themselves of this an- 
nouncement to draw public attention to this Institution, which, 
to a Circulating Library of 6000 Volames, daily increasing by 
new publications, offers, in addition, spacious Reading Rooms 
supplied with all the Morning and Evening Journals, Periodicals, 
and Reviews—Lectures on the Sciences—Classes for Languages 
and Discussion — Instrumental and Vocal Music—Chess, and 
Weekly Conversazioni. The Annual Subscription is ouly Two 
Guineas. 

The Lectures in course of delivery are by Mr, Wallis, on Astro- 
nomy, and by J. S. Buckingham, Esq. M.P. 

THOMAS SNELSON, Secretary. 


ARCELLIAN FRENCH _ INSTITU- 
TION, 21, CHARLES-STREET, Middlesex Hospital. 
Third Winter Season in London. 

Mr. ANNIBAL MARCEL (a Parisian), M.S.G.P., the Author 
of the ‘Méthode Naturelle Théorisée’ (called the Marcellian 
Method), begs to announce that he will deliver at his New Esta- 
blishment, 21, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, TWENTY 

LIC GRATUITOUS LECTURES and LESSONS, previous 
to forming the regular Courses of Lectures for the present Sea- 
son, on the 12th, 14th, 15th, and 17th instant, at different hours in 
the Mornings and Evenings. 

*,* FREE TICKETS of ADMISSION and Prospectuses to 
be had of the following Booksellers :— Messrs. Nisbet, Beruers- 
street; Rolandi, Berners-street; Dulav, Soho-square; Bailliére, 
Regent-street; and at the Marcellian Institution. 

Terms for attending the Classes, payable in advance : 

Per Month, 1. 1s.—Per Quarter, 2l. 10s.—Per Season, ending on 
the 15th of June, 3/. 34. 

Season Subscribers only provided with the ‘ Marcellian Method’ 
Gratis, and privileged to attend all other Classes without addi- 
tional charge. 

Young Gentlemen, under the age of Twelve Years, are ad- 
mitted to all the Ladies’ Classes, if accompanying their friends, 

Ladies having constantly honoured the Marcellian French In- 
stitution with their presence at the Evening Lectures for the last 
two years, the Evening Lectures will be for the future always 
announced for ies and Gentlemen. 

N.B. Persons desirous to learn French, or perfect themselves 
in it, being in some way acquainted, little, or not at all, with 
that Language, Mr. Marcel has divided and arranged the Gra- 
tuitous Lectures for the opening of this Season, soas to be en- 
abled to make the Illustration of the Marcellian Method accord- 
ing to the wants of the Learners. He nevertheless respectfully 
solicits the attendance of Ladies and Gentlemen to ALL THE 
—_ fUr}fOUS LECTURESs, 21, Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital. 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 

who has studied professionally for mney vears under the 

first Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER-COLOUR 

or OIL PAINTING on very moderate terms.—Apply by letter, 
post paid, to M, C,, at 2, Harmood-street, Hampstead-road. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN.—The House, with a spacious Play-ground, 

is delightfully situated, six miles from London, in a healthy vil- 

lage, on the borders of Epping Forest.—Particulars may be had 

Cit _by letter, post paid,) of Messrs. Baily and Co, 83, Cornhill; 
or Mr. Moxon, 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 


PENSION DES JEUNES DEMOISELLES, 
RUE DE MONTREUIL, No. 37, & PARIS. 
HIS magnificent Establishment, founded 
several Years since by Madame Lelarge, pupil of the 
celebrated Madame Campan, is situated in one of the most whole- 
some and agreeable quarters of the Capital. The house is large 
and commodious, and the rooms airy, being surrounded by a 
vast garden, entirely consecrated to the promenades of the Young 
Ladies. The utmost care is taken with regard to the service and 
cleanliness of the rooma, and nothing is omitted to render the 
establishment worthy the attention of Euglish families, 

The Pian of Education embraces every branch of Instruction 
necessary. Professors of the highest respectability and talent 
that the French capital can produce in the several departments 
of Literature and the Aris, comprising native Masters, are eu- 
gaxed by the Establishment, 

For further particulars apply to Messrs, Dulau and Co. 37, 
Soho-square, London. 
INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FONTENAY AUX ROSES, 2 Leagues from Paris. 

HIS INSTITUTION, founded in 1825, 


and one of the most considerable in Europe, is situated in 
a proverbially delightful and salubrious part of the Environs of 
Paris, possessing a Park and Pleasure Grounds to the extent of 
Eighteen Acres, and provided with every requisite for the Com- 
fort and enjoyment of Young Gentlemen. 

THE PLAN OF EDUCATION 

Embraces every branch of Instruction necessary to form the 
Scholar, the Gentleman, and the man of Business. Professors of 
the highest respectability and talent that the French capital can 
produce in the several partments of Science, of Literature, 
and the Arts, comprising Native Masters in the different Euro- 
pean Languages and Literature, are attached to the Establishment, 

The Greek and Latin Languages are taught by Professors of 
the highest reputation. 

The course of Mathematics goes far beyond what is required 
for the Examination previous to admission into the Ecéle Royale 
Polytechuique, for which the Institution of Fontenay aux Roses 
has prepared a large number of pupils with singular success, 

There is a Riding-master and a sufficient number of horses for 
the exclusive use of the Pupils attached to the School. 

Prospectus, containing further details, may be had of Mr. 
Cournand, Director, at the Establishment, or at his Office, Rae 
Choiseul, No. 4, Paris, 




















’ q en Pp celle d’un piano et d’ 
billard, la lecture des journaux quotidiens, et Farantege de me 
voir se perfectionner dans la conversation francaise, en vivant 
an sein d’une famille parisienne ; voila pour l’intérieur de I’ha- 
bitation, et ce qui la recommande a Ja préference des familles, 
Quant aux agrémens exterieurs, il suffira d’énoncer que ce 
chateau, assis entre la Seine et ia forét de Saint-Germain, com- 
mande un ‘c de 30 arpens, et que, dans son ensemble pit. 
toresque, il comprend, outre un verger trés-fertile et des 
pal garnis d’ i} raisins, un petit bois, une promenade 
en berceau plantée d’arbres magnifiques, et les eaux courantes 
d'une petite riviére ob l'on peut voguer en nacelle et pécher, 
‘ous ces élemens de plaisirs varies et salutaires seront a la 
disposition des habitans du chateau. 
Les conditi écuniaires sont trés- 








Cette belle habitation est ie & Vabri du mouvement 
commercial particulier 4 la ville de Poissy, Elle se trouve hors 
de la ville, et dans l’enceinte méme de l’abbaye, 

N.B. fl y a écuries et remises, Piusiewrs voitures partent 
chaque jour de Poissy pour Paris, et y reviennent. 

Pour plus amples renseignemens, s’adresser a Paris 4M. Maas, 
Rue Montmartre, No.6, qui fera voir une esquisse lithographiee 
représentant la facade principale du chateau; ow au pro- 
priétaire, M. A. Mignot, a Poissy, prés Saint-Germain. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVI- 
DENT LIFE OFFICE, Regentstreet, London, esta. 


blished 1806. 
President — EARL GREY. 
Trustees and Directors. 

Barber Beaumont, Esq. Sir Henry Pynn. 

John G, Booth, Esq. Hon. ‘Thomas Parker. 

Francis Const, Esq. Rev. Dr. Sleath, 

Lord Northwick. Walter Strickland, Esq. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. Sir William Welby, Bart. 
&c. &e. KC, 

J. A. Beaumont, Esq. Secretury. 


In these Offices the Profits are divided Sep- 
tennially among those now Insuring, equally with the original 
Members, ding to their respecti ibuti a the 
Life Office the Bouuses have successively increased to £40. per 
cent.; they are either added to the Policies, or are applied to the 
reduction of feture Premiums, at the option of the Insured. 
Military Men are not charged additional, unless called into 
actual service. Persons are at liberty to pase and repass to the 
Continent, under limitations, without Licence or extra Premium. 
Persons removing to unhealihy climates or swhject to bodily in- 
Sirmities, way insure. If any person die by Suicide, Duelling, 
or the Hands of Justice, the fall value which his Policy bore on 

day previous to the time of his death will be paid. 


At ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1808. 


The Directors do hereby give Notice, that, during the rebuild- 
ing of the Company’s House in Cheapside, the Business of the 
L 

















ice will be carried on at No, 10, Coleman-street. 

1FE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of life in Great Britain or freland respectively, will have an 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
valent reduction will be made in the future payments of Pre- 
mium, at the option of the Assured. 


The following Table shows the total Additions made to Policies 
effected in London or through an Agent in Great Britain, which 
had been in force for the Fourteen Year ending at Christmas 

















1830. 

3 é || 

a 33.3] ed 

= Sum Annual 32s —— — 

Fi assured. Premium. <5 5 || Party’s death. 
_ 

= | £1000 2t 5 | 00 | 2 £230 

a 1000 24 0} 10 | 25 236 

z 1000 26 | 14 2 | 30 244 

= 1000 29 | 18 4 | 35 256 

= 1000 33 | 19 2 | 40 278 

2 1006 3s | 19 2 | 45 304 

3 1000 45 6 8 | 50 340 

2 1000 53 3 4 | 55 382 

(-4 1000 63 13 4 60 449 














Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, where the = assured have desired to have the 
amount of surplus Premiums so applied. 

The next valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

The Company purchase their Policies at an equitable valve. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the ad of an all for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings rendered untenantable by Fire. : 

POLICIES falling due at Christmas should be renewed withio 
fifteen days from that period. 





The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are au- 
oe to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for 

ssurance. 

10, Coleman-street, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH, 

20th Dec. 1834. Secretary. 








NOWLES’S FAC-SIMILE PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE.—This day is published, in royal svo, at 3s. 6d., the 
FIRST of the SEVEN honTHLY PARTS, of 112 Pages each 
Part, of KNOWLES’S FAC-SIMILE PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, dedicated, by express 
rmission, to his most gracious MAJESTY WILLIAM IV. A 
ew copies in royal 4to. at 7s. Subscribers’ names and resi- 
dences, to be printed with the last Part, will continue to be re- 
ceived by the Author (letters, post paid) at No. 44, Upper Sey- 
mour-street, Euston-square ; by the Publishers, Messrs. de Por- 
quet and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; aad by all 
Booksellers, 
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Sales by A Auction. 


GENUINE HOUSEHOLD [OLD FURNITURE, ETC. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
W eth, on =” Jan. 6, 1835, at Eleven for Twelve 


o'clock 
— BEING A PORTION OF 


Tis HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE of 
e ie NEWMAN, City Solicitor, (removed 
te tate Or nace st chats ond the OFFICE FUR- 
= R. . Barrister (remov 
Siege ase ans orde’ eat oa gaits of 
kcases—D rg wary, au a ables— 
Mahogany Boo . ind % e Pier and Chimney Glasses 
Turkey and Brussels Cary heard anoforte b: 
amar iR OF THIRTY-SIX INCH GLOBES BY ADDI- 
SON ah oto Kitchen Furniture, &c. 
“May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On THURSDAY, Jan. 8, and following Days, 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY, consisting of 

upwards of Two Thousand Volumes of the best Modern Novels; 

and a COLLEC' TION of BOOKS in every Department of Litera- 

—, a! the Miscellaneous Library of the late R. WHIT- 

B, Esq. Barrister, (by order of his ~~ 
Catalogues nearly read 

N.B. Valuations of every description of property for the pay- 

pent of the Legacy Duty, &c. 


















THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
‘ot The Kings Owns’ Peter’Stmpie,? & 
Author o ver ngs wn, ‘eter Sim Ce 
or JANUARY 1, 1835, ~ 
in, among pd mn the following interesting Papers : 
The V: "of the New Year aphet in search of a Father— 
Hints to Vouss Smokers—The Pasha of many Tales—Marive 
Surveying—Bygone Yeare—The Maiden Name—The Oxonian— 
The Story ws gpm aed Sweeper—The Paramount Daties of 
Mankind—The Life of a Sub-Editor—Sicilian Facts—Anacreon, 
Ode 34—The Last Night of Otho the Prodi a ~ kh in Se 
Mask of Tasso—Burnt ye “age of Rew Bou 
rature, the Drama, Fine Arts, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Lg epg Hanover- 
- aor F. Wakem: » Dublin; for Scotland, 
5 and | Smith and Son, Glasgow. 


LACK WOODS’ EDINBURGH MAGA- 
me, No. CCXXX. ~. ey 1835. 

Contents; 1. William Pitt, Part 1.—2. Frag ments from the 
Histor ry of John Bull, Chaps. vi. VIL Vill. na Couclusion— 
3. fall’ of the Melbourne Ministry—4. Edmund Spenser, Part V. 
—5. Sketches by H.B. from the Portfolio of the Eurick Shepherd 
—6. Prince Talleyrand—7. The Early called, Chap. 1.—8. A 
Summary of the Times; in Nursery Rhymes—9, Avdubon’s 

10. Letter from a Liberal Whig— 





ware. Agents: 
ell and Brad- 














11. Noctes Ambrosian, No. 70. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell 
Strand, London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY 

commences a new Volume ; those, therefore, who may feel 
desirous of subscribing, are requested to forward their Names 
and Addresses to the Publisher, 215, Regent-street; or, as the 
Work is sold by all Booksellers at the same price a» that charged 
by him, viz. Half-a-crown, Subscribers may procure it of their 
own Booksellers. The January Number contains :— 

1. The Fraserians; or, the Com-,7. Ode to the Coming Year. By 
mencement of the Year 35. Al M. J. Chapman. 

Fragment, accompanied = 8. The Songs of France. From 
Sketch containing 27 Portra ts.| the Prout Papers, Chap. IV. 
2. Europe during the Middle! Frogs and Free Trade. 
ger. 9. Edward Irving. 

3. Notes of en from Paris 10. Anecdotes of Ghosts and Ap- 
to Ostend, By a Modern Py-| paritions. By the Ettrick Shep- 
thagorean. herd. Nos. I. and Il. 

4. Coleridgeian 11. A few Words to the Su 

& em sasiel, literary, poli-| porters of Earl Grey’s Admi- 

nistration. 














ean “Autumn in the North. 
Chap. IV. 


Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 





Of whom may be had, a yg attibation, just published, price 
10s, per Hund ) THE SUPPORTERS 
OF EARL GREY'S: ADMINISTRATION. 

HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, for 


SanUnSY price 1s.6d, 

Contains, 1. The True Spirit of Reform—2. The Nutcracker, a 
Twelfth Night Tale for Children, large and small—3. Ov Quaker 
Women—4. A Political Oratorio—s. Vanity and the Hermit—, 
A Chapter on himneys—7. Examination of William Shakspeare, 
touching Deer-stealing—s8. On Rational Education—9. Notes on 
the Newspapers ; Church and King | anti- roperty Doctrines ; the 
Principle of the Whig A 3; Dr t and the 
King ; the Peel M the Ch ham Free Press, &c,— 
10, Notices of New Publications. 

Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 25, for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., co 
1, Inglis’s Iretand in 1834—2, Memoirs of the late sir ‘Chip pin 
Porraze, Bart. Parts |. and 11.—3, Walter Martem, or the Three 
Cups of Weimar—4, Anthologia Germanica, No. 1.: Schiller’s 
Lyrical Poems—5, Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments, No. I. : 
The Captive of Killeshin—6, The Law of Tithe Composition iu 
Ireland—7, American Poetry. 
present Number being the commencement of a new Vo- 
woe, presents a favourable opportunity for persons wishing to 
"Volumes 1. to IV. aut ee had in boards, price 16s. each; or 
y Number separate! 
“Dublin: Primed. for Williara “Curry, jun. and Co.: Simpkin 
= Marshall, London. Sold by all respectable Booksellers in 
the United d Kingdom. 














This day is published, price 3s. 8vo. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW and 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, No. 22. Contents: rabbe’s 
Life and Poems—2, ‘The Elder-hip—3, apackeieel Tae hecy. 
Review of Habersheon and Faber—4, Sedgwick’s Academical Dis- 
a ie, 5, Muston’s Recognition in the World to Come— 
re tt —6, Fraser of Kirkhiil on the Method of Salvation— —7, Datch 
eri iodicals—Critical Notic i e connected 
= the Scottish Establishment—New Publications, &c. 
‘sugh and Innes, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London. 











On J ALY! price is. 6d. 

’ | ‘HE ‘ANA YST, a "a Monthly Journal of 
Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts. No.6, for JANU- 

ay + contains— 

An "Essay on the Moral b ty og and Influence of the Press, by 
Wm, Carey, Esq. H.M.A.C, &c. &c.—Obser atens on the Mis- 
eae, by A. W. Davies, M. D., and R. 1. N. Streeten, M.D.— 

oS Bennie rte, he French of de Lamartine—State of 

the Fine Ariein in Paris—The Height of the Worcestershire -— 4 

by W. a Esq. F. “% he wer of Beauty—Fine A ris: 
The Wm. Carey, Esq.—To a Young 
Poetess—C titical Notices of New Publications—Analysis of Lec- 
tures: ‘On the radual Developement of Organic Life,’ by J. H. 
Walsh, Esq. n the Mad Characters of Shakspeare, and par- 
ticularly on eat of Hamlet,” by F. Walter, Esq. F. _— - *On 
the Eloquence of the Pulpit,’ &. by R. J. Ball, E *On 
the eens System of Man and Fen ag A ELA. iaciey, Esq. 

—List P Marriages, Births, and 
Deaths ‘Meteor al Report, &c, 
ned . “Simpkin’ a Marshall; and bv all 
oer Bookeellers. Where, also, may be had the First Volume 
of * THE ANALYIST,’ with Index and List of Subscribers, in 
cloth boards, price 10s. 








2nd edition, in 3 vols. 


MAKASNA, THE PROPHET CHIEF- 


&. “* Oue of the most interesting and graphic sane that it 
has been = lot to read for many a year.”"—Athen, 
“This work abounds in interest, and is written | ay a style of 
great vigour and elegance.” —Sunday Times. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane; and to be had 
ata all Libraries. i tie SEM 
BURFORD COTTAGE: A cH RIST MAS PRESEN T. 
Printed at the Chiswick — and embellished with two En- 
gravings after George Cruikshank, in a large volume, duo- 
decimo, price 7s. in boards, or 10s. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 
URFORD COTTAGE and its ROBIN 
RED BREAST. 
By the Author of ‘ Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Master.” 
* A bird of the air shall tell the matter.” 
London: Printed for Thomas ieee and Son, Wholesale Book 
evetiontn, Cheapside; R. Grifiin and Co, Glasgow; Tegg, 
Wise, ' and Co. Dublin; and sold 4 all other Booksellers. 


SALLUSTII OPERA. 
sur soe —_ eg yy 
In duodec in boards, 
ALLUST.. ‘with ENGLISH ‘NOTE Es. By 
c, ANTHON, L.L. D. The Sth a with additional 
and E by T. BOYD, L.L.D., 
one of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh, 

In this edition the Notes are placed at the foot of each page, 
translations of difficult passages introduced, and enambention 
questions given at the end to render more available the ceoxra- 
phical and historical information which the learned Editor has 
accumulated in iliustration of his Author. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside; Griffin and Co, Glasgow; Tegg, Wise, 
and Tege, Dublin : also J.and S. A. Vegg, Sydney, Australia. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES OF ANIMALS. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, and embellished with nearly 200 
beautiful Cats, price only 5s. in boards ; or 8s. in moracco, 

ow of ANIMALS, comprising Quadru- 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. By PETER 
PARLEY. we “bE The 3rd edition, considerably enlarged. 
Londen: Printed for T. and - Tegg, No. 73, C Cheapside. 


DYMOCK’S AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY. 

In 1 pocket vol. 7s. boards ; or 7s, 6d. bound and letiered, 
NEW ABRIDGMENT of AINS- 
WORTH'S DICTIONARY, ENGLISH and LATIN, for 
ive use of Grammar Schools. Into this edition are iutroduced 
several alterations and improvemeuts, for the special purpose of 
facilitating the labour, and ive reasing the knowledge, of the 

young Scholar. By JOHN DYMOCK, L.L.D. The 1ith edit, 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, No, 73, Cheapside, 


This day is ee — ae — Resend Edition, 12mo. 


GLOSSARY and "ET ‘Y MOL OGICAL 
vic Bache of OBSOLETE and UNCOMMON 
WORDS, ANTIQUATED PHRASES, and PROVERBS illustra- 
tive of EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, Comprising chiefly 
those vot to be found in our ordiaary Dictionaries; with Histori- 
cal Notices of ee i ee and Manners. 
B LIAM TOONE, a. 
Author art . The Magistrate’s Manual,’ &c. 
The 3rd Edition, in 2 thick volumes, svo, price 16s. cloth bds, 

2. The Chronological Historian; or, Record 
of Public Events. Illustrative of the History of Great Britain, 
and its Dependencies, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to “ 
conclusion of the Year 1833, with Statistical Tables, &c, By W 
Toone, Esq. 

in! thick vol, 8vo0, price 8s, cloth boards, 

3. The Chronological Record of the Reigns 
of George III. and [V., and continued to the et time, with 
Statistical Tavies, and an Index, by W. Toone, 

Printed for Thomas Bennett, New and Old Beskacliee, 4, 
nem buildings, Throgmorton-street, near the Bank of Eng- 
au 

















NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION, 

PRIVATE FAMILIES AND SEMINARIES FOR YOUTH. 

HE DUTIES of MEN. 
By SILVIO PELLICO, 
Witha eet a Life of the Author, by THOS, ROSCOE, 
—— of * ndscape Annual,’ * Lives of the Novelists,’ 
EK... of . ~ 7 ‘Ten Years’ Imprisonment,” &e. &c. 
ice 5s. elegantly bound. 

Longman and Co.; "inichter and Co.; and to be had of all 
Poblisners. 

** Translated by the practised pen of Mr. Roscoe, who has pre- 
fixed a most intere-ting biographical sketch, and already deser- 
vediy successful, the pure and elevated morality of the work 
renders it a most excellent present for young men in every 
country.’’— Foreign Quarterly Review. 

** Parents will surely see the propriety of encouraging such 
productions; for it is their interest in every posible way to point 
out to their children Ber path to be chosen for life. It is scarcely 
possible that a book e admirably adapted for this object wiil 

all withia their recht aontity Review. 


The Duties of — ‘in the Nineteenth 
Century. 








January 1, Vol. XIII. of the 

ACRED CLASSICS; 
containing wag Fey phy CHRISTIANITY, Vol. tt. 

Edited by the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A, Price 3s. 6d. cloth 


lettered. 
Vols. [. to XIf. with Essays » 4 Dr. SOUTHEY, Dr. PYE 
SMITH, Dr. CROLY, the Rev. CATTERMOLE, and the 
ape H. = EBBING, may be had, price 2/. 2s.; or separately, 
- s fertility of allusion, in richness of imagination, in depth 
of attainment, in readiness of scholarship, in vigour and anima- 
tion of argument, we have nothing now in which we can com- 
pete with the writings of our old divines.”—Gentleman'’s Ma 
Hatchard and Son, Whittaker aud Co., and Simpkin and Mi 
Del London; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, 
wublin, 





2 Just published, — he Gane 
HE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
(To be continued monthly,) price 1 
‘This work is devoted exclusively to Music d No. I. contains 
Ten* Pages of Original Compositions, with Sixteen royal vo. 
pages of Literary Matter. 
Works for Review, and Atvertnamnnt, received by the 








a ers, 
F. De Porquet and Cooper, it, Tavietock-ctreet, Covent-garden. 
**T'll reve with thee in the Woodbine Bower’—A. Lee. In- 
troduction and Waltz— seateorene never published before. 
st publi oh 
HE FRENCH PRONOUNCING- BOOK, 
in Foor Parts; containing (2ud edition, neativ Sound, 
price 5s.) a New and infallible Method of Learnin > Reading 
(at once) a correct Pronunciation of the Frenc anguage ; 
especially recommended to the notice of Native Teachers and 
Scholars in general 
y LUCIEN DE RUDELLE 
Author re The Conjugating Dicti 
Sold by all Bookse lle . 


HE CHRISTIAN’S PENNY MAGA- 

ZINE, Vol. Uf. was published on the ist of January, 

price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, As the early Numbers have been 

reprinted, Vols. I. and If, may now be had, or any particular 

Parts or “We to complete Sets. 
London : C, Wood and Son, Poppin's-court, Fleet-street. 
ios, jut published, foolxcap 8vo. price 6s, 
A Series of Letters to a Mother upon Educa- 
a. BY the Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A. Evening Lecturer of St 
ride’s. 








A.B, 
y,” &c. &e. 








A NEW GAME FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
YHE JOURNEY; or, CROSS-ROADS to 


CONQUERORS C ASTLE. Beautifully coloured, price 7s. 6d. 
ee by W. Spooner, 259, Regent-street Circus, Uxford- 
etree 
- This is really a very amusing game, For the young people 
about to return home for the hotidays it will be found a never- 
failing source of amusemeut.”’—Court Journal. 


Now ee royal i8mo. embellished with a Design by Stothard, 
d bound in silk, gilt leaves, price 
ELE "CTION S trom the POE TICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT MONTGOMERY, B.A. 
Author of the ‘Omnipresence of the Deity,’ ‘ Messiah! &e. &c. 
With an Intredactory Essay 

London: F, J. Mason, 444, West Strand; 

Holles street. 


“and E. Churton, 


APOLE ON’S” “BOOK ae: PF. AT E. —Just 
published, with a Map, and 4 spirited Engravings by 
Phillips, price One Shilling and Sixpence, an AURIDGED 
EDITION of this enterta eal truly moral Work.—Also the 
25th EDITION of the ORIGINAL and celebrated Work, con- 
taining the Ancient Oracles, &c. &c. e 55. 
Printed for M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock- ody Covent-garden ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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ust published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ERMAN for BEGINNERS; or, PRO- 
GRESSIVE ey RCISES in the =— LANGUAGE, 
By WILLIAM WITTICH 
Teacher Bi... in the University ‘of London. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
Unive rsity, Upper Gower-street. 


In a few days, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, the 3rd edit. of 
fTHHE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, con- 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State ; their Recogni- 
tion of each other in that State; and its Difference of Degrees, 
To which are added, Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Dowa and Conn 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's ‘hurchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
BLeeant LITERARY PRESENTS. 


1. Twelve Romances, with Music; by Hor- 
tense, Duchesse de St. Lea, Ex-Queen of Holland, Daughter of 
the Empress Josephine. Embellished with Twelve Plates, beau- 
titully engraved on steel, from the original Designs of the 
Duchess. Price 25s. bound. 

“ These Romances or Bailads, peculiarly adapted as amateur 
performances for jadies, have illustrative engravings, from the 
pencil of the Duchess, appended to each of them, descriptive of 
the scenes of the several romances; and the entire work forms 
aliogether one of the most unique ever produced,” —Globe. 

2. Woman: a Poem, by E. S. Barrett, Esq., 
new edition, beautifully embellished with engravings from de- 
signs by Westall. 6s. 

3. The Etonian: a Series of Sketches of Life 
and ws by distingvished Eton Scholars, 2 vols, 18s. bound. 

ere; or, the Man of Independence. 
By the a of‘ Tremaine.’ 5 vols. 12s. bound. 
* 4 precious legacy from an artist of the very highest orde 
—Monthly Review. 

5. New Arabian Nights Entertainment. 
Edited by the Rev. George Lamb, New edit. with Engravings. 
lu 3 vol-. price 12s. bound. 

6. The Poetical Works of Ann Radcliffe, 
oan of ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ &c. In 2 vols, post 
8vo, 128. boun 

Published fer H, Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
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This day, 6th edition, 8vo. - . 
Tas FALL of JERUSALEM. 
A DRAMATIC POEM, 

By the Rey. H. H. MILMAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle-sireet. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR 
PRESENTS, 18s. boards; 21s. bound in morocco, 


FIYHE Second Series of NORTHCOTE’S 
FABLES, with 300 Engravings from Designs by Northcote 
and Harvey. 
*A more tastefully got up work we never met with.” —Lit, Gaz. 
“It is replete with graphic beanties, and amongst its class may 
be safely pronounced unrivalled.”—Gentleman’s Mag. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street, 





POPULAR TOURS, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS, 


&e. 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU. THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, With 11 
Views. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Rough Notes of a Journey across the Pampas. 
3rd edition, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens.’ 
Ill. 
Travels to Bokhara and Vovage up the Indus. 
By Lieutenant BURNES. 
3 vols. 8vo. Plates, 2/. 2s. 
IV. 


Belgium, and Western Germany. 
By Mrs, TROLLOPE, 
2nd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 


v. 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. 
By Captain MUNDY. 
With 26 Engravings, Xc, 2ud edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 
vi. 
A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
Vil. 
Excursions in the North of Europe. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun. 
With 9 Plates and 2 Maps, post 8vo. 12s. 
VII. 
Monk Lewis’ West- Indian Journals. 
8v0. 10s. 6d, 


IX. 
Narrative of an Overland Journey from India 
by way of Egypt. Post svo, 8s. 6d. 
By Mrs. LUSHINGTON, 


Xx. 
A Backwoodman’s Sketches of Canada. 3rd 
edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


XI. 
Forest Scenes and Incidents. 
By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
___ John Murray, Albemarle-street. — 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 
Albemarle-street. 
PECIMENS of the TABLE ‘TALK of the 
late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
Il. 
Journal of a Residence in America. By Mrs. 
BUTLER (late Miss FANNY KEMBLE). 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 


A History of Architecture, illustrated by 
upwards of 90 Enugravings by Moses, Shaw, Le Keux, and Basley, 
from Drawings made by the Author, Royal svo. By the tale 
THOMAS HOPE, Esq. Author of * Anastasius,’ 

IV 


A General View of Egypt, and the Topogra- 
phy of Thebes, made during a Residence of more than Twelve 
ears in Egypt and among the Ruins of Thebes. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo, By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq, 
v 


A Visit to Iceland, in the Summer of 1834. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. Post svo. By JOIN 
BARROW, Jun. Author of ¢ Excursions to the North of Europe.’ 

vi. 

The Sacred Scriptures, illustrated from the 
Customs, Manners, Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, Forms of 
Speech, Climate, Works of Art, and Literature of the Hindoos, 
by Observations made during a Resid r in the East of nearly 
Fourteen Years, 8vo. By the Rev. JOSEPH ROBERTS, Jun, 
Extract from the Rev. HARTWELL Honne’s ‘ Introduction to the 

Scriptures’ : 

“ The writer of these pages feels justified in recommending 
Mr. Roberts's ¢ [iustrations,’ as suppiving an imporiaut desidera- 
tum in biblical literature. They furnish to very many difficalt or 
obscure passages of the Bible satisfactory explanations, which 
are not more original than they are entertaining and instructive.” 

VIL. 

On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 
A New Edition, most carefully revised, particularly with the 
view of simplifying the work, and rendering it intelligible to 
unscieatific readers, with numerous illustrative Woodcuts, Feap. 
8v0. B ARY SOMERVILLE. 

“ The general reader, before he enters upon Sir John Her- 
schel’s Treatise on Astronomy, should prepare bis 
the tone of elevation which it requires, by read 
ville’s delightful volume on the * Con 
Sciences.’ The style of this astonishi 
and unaffected, aud conveys, with so much simplicity, so great a 
mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the 
hands of every youth the moment he has mastered the general 
rudimeuts of education.”—Quarterly Review. 

John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





COMPLETION OF CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
In 8 Vols, similarto SCOTT’S and BYRON’S, 
This day, in 8 vols. feap. 8yo. 5s. each, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 
GEORGE CRABBE, with his LETTERS and JOURNALS, 
and his LIFE by his SON, 

Sir Walter Scott says of Crabbe’s poems, “1 have a set for my 
cabin at Abbotsford as well as in town, The clearness and accu 
racy of his painting, whether natural or moral, renders, | have 
often odhaend » his poetry generally delightful to those whose 
youth might make them inseuvsible to the other beauties with 
which it abounds.”—Sirk WaLTrer Scort. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, uniform with the WORKS of SCOTT and 
CRABBE, price 5s, each, 

YHE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 

BYRON, comprising his POETRY, LETTERS, and 

JOURNALS, and his LIFE by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

Now first collected and arranged, and illustrated with Notes, by 
Sir Walter Scott, Rev. George Croly, 
Francis Jeffrey, Mrs. Shelley, 

Professor Wilson, George Ellis, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Thomas Campbell, 
Bishop Heber, Thomas Moore, 
J. G. Lockhart, Rev. H. Milman, 
Ugo Foscolo, &ec. &e. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, 4to. 3/. 3s. 
HE RISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 
LISH COMMONWEALTH (Anglo-Saxon Period). Con- 
taining the Anglo-Saxon Policy, and the Institutions arising out 
of Laws and Usages which prevailed before the Conquest. 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.G.H. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
ass bis interesting vol beyond all competition the most 
luminous work that has ever been produced on the early institu- 
tions of England.”— Edinburgh Review. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
HE STUDENT’S JOURNAL, 


Arranged, Printed, and Ruled, for receiving an Account 
of every Day’s Employment for the space of One Year. Withaa 
Index and Appendix, In post 8vo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

The Private Diary, formed on the Plan of 
*The Stadent’s Journal,’ for general Use. In post vo, half- 
bound, 4s. 6d. 


The Literary Diary; or, Complete Common- 
place Book, with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Let- 
ters on a leaf. Post 4to. ruled throughout and half-bound, 
Price 12s, 

A Pocket Common-place Book, with Locke’s 
Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d.; or 10s. 6d. bound, 


The School Journal, arranged for receiving 
an Account of every Day’s Employment for the space of One 
Year. Post 8vo, bound, 3s. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street, 











This day is published, price 2s.6d. 
Te E TENTH PART of FINDEN’S 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE; engraved 
in the best style, from original Sketches taken on the spot. With 
Descriptions by the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
CONTAINING 
«J. D. Harding. 
..-J. D. Harding. 
coccce J. M.W. Turner, R.A. 
4. Mount Moriah.........+.+..J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
*,* Proofs, royal 4to, 4s.; India proofs, 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street; sold alsoby C, Tilt, Fleet-street, 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post svo. 
HANCES and CHANGES 
By the Author of ¢ Six Weeks on the Loire,’ &, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


MR. MICHELL’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Shortly will be published, price 5s. boards, 
HE SAXON’S DAUGHTER: 
A Tale of Chivalry. In Six Cantos, . 
By the Author of ‘An Essay on Woman,’ * The Siege of 
ten ath bg yen reggae aap &c. a 
so, by the same Author, new edit. price 4s. 6d. bds, 
AN ESS AY "ON WOMAN. 
is work has our praise. The verse bas all ¢ i 
of that of Campbell, We prophesy it will become a KL) 
— Metropolitan Mag. 
“*We consider Michell’s Essay the best m that has made its 
appearance for a long period.”—Lady’s Mag. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, London, 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS, 
Just published, 
ISITS at HOME and ABROAD, 
“ Graceful and delightful volumes. full of woman’s keen- 
ness of observation and of her enthusiastic warmth of feeling,” 
—Athenenm. Il. 
CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 
THEIR LIVES. 
: 2nd edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 
“This is a very delightful work, aud for the sex and the 
young, none more pleasant could be named.” —Lit. Gaz, 





Ill. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
2nd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 

“A beautiful and touching commentary on the heart and 
mind of woman.”’—Lit, Gaz. 

** In these ‘ Characteristics,’ the full beauties of Shakspeare’s 
female characters have been for the first time understood or 
pourtrayed.”’—Edinburgh Review, 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 


2 Just published, price 2s. 
A KEY to J. G. TIARKS’S EXERCISES 
for WRITING GERMAN, which may also be used asa 
Reading Book for practising the Rules of Grammar by those who 
do not wish to write Exercises. 
T. Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street; and John Taylor. 


REV. HENRY ROSE’S HULSEAN LECTURES. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 8s. in boards, 
HE LAW of MOSES VIEWED in CON- 
NEXION with the HISTORY and CHARACTER of the 
JEWS, with a Defence of the Book of Joshua against Professor 
Leo of Berlin; being the Hulsean Lectures for 1833. To which 
added, an Appendix, conenens Remarks on the Arrange- 
meat of the Historical Scriptures adopted by Gesenius, De Wette, 
and others. By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, London ; and sold by J. 
and J.J. Deighton, and T. Stevenson, Cambridge, 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 6s. in boards, 


TEN SERMONS, preached in the Parish 
Charch of TAVISTOCK, 
By the Rev. WHITTINGTON H. LANDON, M.A, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


‘HE Subscribers to the GEORGIAN ERA 
are respectfully informed, that the 3rd and 4th volumes, 
completing the work, are now ready for delivery. 

This publication comprises nearly TWO THOUSAND ME- 
MOIRS, and forms a complete Encyclopedia of Modern British 
Biography, in four closely-printed 8vo. volumes, price only 32s, 

Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. Fleet-street. 














GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW BOOK FOR THE 
DRAWING-ROOM TABLE, 
Now ready, neatly bound iv cloth, price 15s. plain; 21s. coloured, 
SKETCH BOOK: FIRST SERIES. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

Containing more than ‘Two Hundred langhable Groups and 
Sketches, illustrative of Life, Fashion, and Manners, on Tweaty- 
four sheets. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Illustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft. 
By George Cruikshank, Twelve Plates, 2s. sewed. 





This day are published, price Is. 6d, each, . 
GTUDIES of HEADS, from Pictures in the 
' NATIONAL GALLERY, drawn on Stone, in an easy style, 
for the use of Learners. By A. FUSSELL. Four Plates are 
now ready. 

Charles Tilt, 36, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, price 2/. 2s. imperial 4to. cloth, 


as ? 1 ~ : 
LEMENTARY ART; or, the USE of the 
LEAD PENCIL advocated and explained. 
’ HARDING, 

The object of this work is to teach the young student and the 
amateur, by the practical use of the simplest—(bat most valuable 
instrament in Art)—the Lead Pencil, how they may study Na- 
ture and acquire Art with the certainty of eventual success, and 
also to furni~s them with assistance to which they may con- 
tinually refer in the absenee of their master. The work is illus- 
trated by twenty-eight Lithographic Drawings by Mr. Harding ; 
and he has followed as nearly as possible the course which his 
experience in actual instruction has suggested to him. 

Twelve Proof Sets remain on sale, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet street. 
NEW MUSIC. 

On the 29th Inst. was published, under the immediate Patronage 
of Her MostGracious Majesty, Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, and the 
Royal Academy of Music, 

. , ro 
LL the THEORETICAL WORKS of 
. ALBRECHTSBERGER, Master in Composition to 
Reethoven, Ac. in 2 vols, 8vo. ‘Fransiated from the last German 
Edition, by ARNOLD MERRICK, Esq. Price 2/. 2s. 
don: Published by R. Cocks and Co. 20, Princes-street, 

Hanover-square. 

N.B. FOR SALE Two of BROADWOOD’S NEW SQUARE 
PIANOFORTES, cost each 38 Guineas; ove at 25 Guineas, and 
the other at 28 Guineas, Catalogues gratis. 








On the 24th Dec. was published, in crown 8vo. price 1. Is. 
the same size as Mr. Rogers’s ‘ Italy, 
ILLUSTRATED BY TWENTY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS ON 
STEEL 


STEEL, 
The First Volume of a New Series of The » 
ITERARY SOUVENIR and CABINET 
of MODERN ART, for 1835. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, 

*,* In the literary department of the Volume, a considerable 
portion of which is devoted to the Fine Arts, will be found ar- 
ticles from the pens of Sir Martin Archer Shee, and the late Sic 
Thomas Lawrence ; and, among other matters, the plan of the 
President of the Royal Academy, for the Encouragement of His- 
torical Painting in this Country, by the institution of Triennial 
Prizes for the higher departments of Painting. The volume is 
interspersed, as usual, with Lyrical Poems, by a variety of popular 
writers, 

“As a series, surpassingly beautiful."—Atheneum, “A 
quarter of a hundred of as various, and in most instances as 
beautiful embellishments as ever came under our notice.”—Lit. 
Gaz. “ Surpasses the Keepsake both in its selection of Pictures 
and the number ofits Piates, The Engravings are, with scarcely 
an exception, the perfection of the line manner.”—Spectator. 
“The most distinguished production of the season.” —Morning 
Post. ‘By far the most beautiful and finished series we have 
seen in any annual.’’—Albion. 

Pablished by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ICHARDS’ DAILY REMEMBRANCER 

for 1835 is just published, in various sizes. [t comprises 

a DIARY, an Almanack, and a variety of Information: adapted 

to the use of Attorneys, Bankers, Merchants, Gentlemen or their 

Stewards, and generally all Persons of Business.—Price, in 4to. 

half-bd, extra-enlarged, 9s.; Enlarged, 6s.; Small, 4s.; Ditto 

Sewed, 3s.—Also, Two Editions in Octavo, 5s. and 3s. 6d. bound, 
suited for the desk or pocket. 

Printed by and for C. Richards, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing- 
cross; sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; 5. Low, 
42, Lamb’s Conduit-street: and all other Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners in Town and Country. 


NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or, the 
PLAIN WHY and BECAUSE, 
By JOHN TIMBs, Editor of  Laconics.’ 

In 4 vols. each complete in itself, 4s. each, in cloth. 

Domestic Science—Origins and Antiquities—Sports and Pas- 
times—1 vol. 
Zoology—1 vol. FA 
Popular Chemistry—Mechanics—Arts and Manvfactares—! Vo! 
Botany—Mineralogy and Geology—Meteorology—! vo 
‘Or, in 16 Parts, 1s. each. 
S. Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 
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Just published, p' 
REVIEW of the LIVES. ‘and WORKS 
of some of the most outeens PAINTS RS; with Remarks 
d Statements of former Writers. 
an the Opinions any *(:. J. NIEUWENHUYS. 
Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 
—_— -« a od TS 
THE FINE ARTS. 
Just published, price 5s. 
BSERVATIONS on the ARTS, with 
Tables of the principal Painters of the different Schools, 
Iinitat 
theit Puplls and ry HOMAS WINSTANLEY. 
A Second Edition, with an ALPHABETICAL INDEX, 
For the accommodation of those who possess the First Edition, 
the Alphabetical ludex is published separately, price 1s. 
To be had of Messrs. Wales and Baines, Liverpool ; “Mr. Jen- 
nings, Cheapside, London: of Messrs. Agnew and Zanetti, 
Manchester ; and of all the Booksellers. 


The 62nd Volume o: 
P. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO- 
EDIA, being the Fourth Volum 
PATHE HISTORY OF ENG LAND 
Continued from SIR JAMES MACK OSH. 
Published on Thursday, the Ist of January, 1535. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
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aa “published, in 12mo. 7th edit. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


A GRAMBAR of the GERMAN LAN- 
GUA 
By to. it, “NOEHDEN, Ph. D. L.L.D. F.R.S. &e. &e. 
y the same Author, 
Exercises in Writing German. 
yg eo Longman and Co.: J. Booth; J. Booker; Dulaa 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co,; Black and Co. ; 
J. Maynard ; and de Ww acey. : 
NEW NOVELS. 
\ ARLEIGH;; or, the Fatal Oak: a Legend 


of Devon. By Mrs, Bray. 3 vols, Il. 11s. 6d. 
2. 


5th edition. 





Dacre. Edited by the Countess of Morley. 
3 vols, 11. 11s. 6d, 


3. 
Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall: 
aRomance. By Mr. James. 3 vols. 1/. 115. 6d. 


4. 
The Doctor. 2 vols. 21s. 
*,* A Third Volume is in the Press. 


The Court of Sigismund Augustus; or, 
Poland in the Sixteenth Century. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 





On the ist of January was published, price 3s. 
INTS for PREVENTING DAMAGE 
by FIRE, in the CONSTRUCTION and WARMING of 
BUILDINGs. 
By MRED BEAUMONT, Architect, 
rvevor to the County Fire Office. 
Published a pe Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High 
Holborn, a eiaih 
This day is Published, the 4 4th edit. ne atly bound in cloth, and 
reduced to the price 
\ IRIAM; or, the POW ER ‘of TRUTH: 
a Jewish Tale. 
By the Author of ‘ Influence.’ 
London! J. Hate hard and Son, ‘Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in 4 vols, 12mo. price 1/. 4s, 
HE MAID of PADUA ; or, Past Times: 


a Venetian Tale. By Mrs. GOLLAND, Author 4 * Rath- 
vale Abbey, Michae Pi’s,” 


A. , a Co. oe Shag 
Where may be had, published this Winter, 


The Mysterious Bridal. ByR. Stone. 3v. 15s. 


Guy Rivers the Outlaw; a Tale of Georgia. 
vols. 165. 6d. 


Miriam Coftin; or, the Whale Fishermen. 


3 vols, 15s, 
The Pauper Boy. By Rosalia St. Clair. 3 v. 18s. 
sec Tsonation. By Selina Davenport. 3 vols. 
Rimualdo; or, Castle of Badajos. By W. H. 


Ireland. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 









VALUABLE CHRIST MAS 1 PRE SENTS. 
Sold by C. Tilt, Fleet-street ; and all the Booksellers. 
HE CLUB: or, a Gray Cap for a Green 
Head. By JAMES PUCKLE.” With numerous Charac- 
teristic Wood-cuts. Price 7s. 6d, bds. gilt edges. 

2, Singer’s Shakspeare, in 10 vols. royal 18mo. 
With a Life of the Poet by Dr. ayaa, and Sixty original 
Engravings. Price 4d. extra cloth boar 

3. Shakspeare’ s Dramatic Works, in 8 minia- 
on With Embellishments, Price 24s. in extra cloth 





4. Another Edition, complete in 1 volume, 


with Life, and numerous Embellishments. Price 18s. in extra 
c boards. 


é. Whittingham’ s British Poets, and Trans- 
ioe; 100 Volumes, royal 18mo., with upwards of 200 Plates, 
toof Impressions, Price 35/. in extra cloth boards. 
6. Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets, 
and of sundry eminent Persons, complete in 1 small vo. vol. 
ith Portraits. Price 9s. in cloth boards, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, complete in 1 
men. vol. Price 12s, in cloth boards. 
‘ 8. New Elegant Extracts, from the British 
ets, and P. Pectin’ “Translators, in6 Cabinet Vols. Price 14. 10s, 


in cloth boa 

9. yom E legant Extracts, from the most emi- 
Rent Prose _ iz 
U, 105, cloth bo 


emery Writers, in 6 Cabinet Vols. Price 





rape y oo a. 
price 55. sew 


mo. 
HE AMERICAN ALMANACK and RE- 
POSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1835; con- 
taining the usual Statistical, Astronomical, and Meteorological 
Information, with a Sketch of Periodical Literature, Progress 
and Condition of the American Banks, with an Historical Notice 
and other important Facts, 


A few Copies, without the Calendar part, 

ice 4s. 6d. 

hard James Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 

inn fields: and of all Booksellers. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SIR JONAH 

BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS. 

On the tst of January, 1835, was published, to be completed in 
Six Monthly Parts, price 8s. per Part, and embellished with 
upwards of 40 Portraits and Fac-simiies, Part ist of a new 
Edition of 
Sik JONAH BARRINGTON’S ME- 

MOIRS of IRELAND and the UNION, 

Considering the great importance of the subject, and the nu- 
Merous persous who take a deep interest in the welfare of 
Ireland, it is presumed that this new and cheaper Edition of Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s Work, with all the Portraits and Embellish- 
ments of the original e xpe nsive Publication, will prove extremely 
acceptable to the public 

** The author hopes, by the revival and completion of this His- 
tory, to open wide the eyes of Great Britain to the present 
dangers of Ireland ; to draw aside the curtain of ignorance and 
prejudice by which her history has been so long ‘obscured ; to 
compare her once rising prosperity with her existing miseries ; 
to discover the occult causes of their continuance, and the false 
principles of her misrule ; to display her sacriti es tor E gland, 
and to unmask ber libellers in both countries.”—Anthor’s Pref, 

Published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Agent for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 

















Just WEG in 1 vol, Svo. illustrated with a Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
4 HE ABINET of FRIENDSHIP: a 
aan E to the MEMORY of oe late JOHN AITKEN, 
Editor a *C ae 's Miscellany,’ ‘ The Cabinet,’ &c. 
Edited by W. C. TAYLOR, B.A. 'T.C.D. 
This work consists of contributions from the principal writers 
in ‘ Coustable’s Miscellany,’ and other popular authors, and is 
ublished by them as a PRESENT to his young aud interesting 
Family. Amongst the names of the Contributors will be tound 
those of G, R. James, luglis, Teunent, Roscoe, Stebbing, 
Wilson, Chambers, &c. 
** We earnestly recommend this work.””—Lit. Gaz. 
** This interesting volume possesses attractions 
poetry and prose.”—Court Journal. 
Whittaker and Ce. Ave Maria-lane. 


SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London, 
OOK of NATURE: a Popular I)lustra- 
tion of the general Laws and Phenomena of Creation, 
By J. MASON GOOD, M.D. 3rd edit. 3 vols, 24s. 
2 


THE SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, phi- 
losophically sidered in a Series of Letters from a Father to 
aSon. By SHARON TURNE R, F.S.A. 2 vols, 6vo. 28s, 


SIR EDWARD 5s SEAW ARD’S NARRATIVE of 
his SHIPW RECK, and comequent Discovery of certain Islands 
in the Caribbean Sea; with a Detail of ma 
highly interesting FE vents in his Life, from te year 
as written in his own Diary 

Edited by Miss JANE ‘Por’ TER. 





both in its 











733 to 1749, 
2nd edit. 3 vols. 2ts, 


OUTLINE of the SMALLER od BIRDS. 
By ROBERT A, SLANEY, Esq. M.P. 
2ad edit. with Cuts, 4s. Gd. 


5. 
FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, with the Omission of 
the objectionable Expressions. By T. BOWDLER, Exq. 1 vol. 
Svo. with Thirty-six euneinee” 4 30s. cloth; gilt edges, 31s. 6d, 


GIBBON’S HISTORY. of the DECLINE and 
FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE: with the Omission of the ob- 
jectiouable Passages. By IT. BOWDLER, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 


7. 

SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, from 
Chaucer to Jonson: with Biographical Sketches. By R. 
SOUTHEY, Esq. 1 large vol. svo. 30s. cloth; 31s. 6d.” with 
gilt edges. 


8. 

SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
from Jonson to Beattie; with Biographical and Critical Prefs aces, 
by Dr. AIKIN. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth; 20s. with gilt edges. 

9. 


CONVERSAT IONS on CH EMISTRY. 
2 vols, with Engravings, 12th edition enlarged, 14s. 
10. 
CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE PHYSI- 
OLOGY ; comprehending the Elements of Botany, &c. 
2ud edit, 2 vols, with Engravings, 





ll. 
CONVERS ATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSO.- 
PHY. 7th edit. with 2 ahaa eae 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
12mo, 6th edit. 9s. 
13 


LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST on the 
STUDY of NATURE and NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
By J. L. DRUMMOND, M.D. 2ud edit, with Cuts, 7s. 6d. 


1 
FIRST STEPS T wd BOTAN Y; intended as Popular 
Illustrations of the Science: 
By J. L. DRUM MOND, ‘M. D. 12mo. with Cuts, 3rd edit. 9s, 


TALES and CONV BRSAT Tons 
Fri 
By Mrs. MARKHAM: 2 vols. 10s. 6d, 
PHILOSOPHICAL CONV ERSATIONS; 
Familiarly explaining the Effects and Causes of many daily Oc- 
currences in Natural Phenomena, 


By F.C. BAKEWELL. 5s. Gil 


CON VERSATIONS in BOTANY. 
With 12 Engravings. 8th edit, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s. coloured, 





; or, New Children’s 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for 1835, is published this day, price 5s, containing 
besides the usual lists, the Examination for Fellowship, bishop 
Law’s Mathematical Premium, Divinity and Moderatorship Ex- 
aminations, and all the Prize Examinations for the year. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Milliken and Son; 
and Hodges and smith. Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Published Mouthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d. 

ACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of 

n the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 

Trios, &c., with Ace cupemmants for Pianoforte or Org an. The 

present Namber (XIV.) contains, 1. Anthem, Boyce—2. Sole, 

ares—3, Quartet, Mozart—4. Trio, Keut—s. Air, Haudel—6. 
Anthem, Greene wet, Stefani. 

The First Volume, containing upwards of Eighty Pieces of 
Sacred Music, by the first Masters, may now be ‘had, price 2ls, 
handsomely half-bound. 

London : John | w. in r, | West Strand. 


( RIGINAL FAMILY. SERMONS, Part 

XXVIII. price 1s. containing Sermons by the Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff, the Bets = Craufurd, the Rey. C, Collins, the Rev, 
P. Cheyne, the Re Jr. Burton. 

The FIRST FOU i VOLUMES are complete, price 6s. 6d. 
each, bound in clea and the PARTS 1. to XXVI. may be bad 
separately, at Is. each 

Rondon 3 John ‘Ww. "Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strane . 














CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR N SEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
INSTRUCTION AND ENTERT AINMEN’ T COMBINED. 
This day is blished, price 7s. 6d., or 10s, 6d, with coloured 

Plates, beautifully bound inembossed morocco, with gilt edges, 
tee E HISTORICAL KEEPSAKE: a Series 

of Original Romantic Vales, founded on and embracing 
the most interesting Incidents in the lives of those most renowned 
in British History. 

Embellished with 15 fine Engravings, from original Designs, 
es from the best Pictures of the most celebrated Historical 
Painters. 

T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; of whom may also be had, 

Pinnock’s History of England, an entirely 
new Work, now first published, for Schools and Families, 6s, 
bound, with Map, fine E ngravings, &e. 






Just “published, ‘2nd edit. in 2 vols. svo. price 2 
“ELECT SPECIMENS of the THEAT RE 
of the HINDUS, Translated from the Original Saaskrit, 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.R 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Asiatic Se 
of Bengal and Paris, &c. &c.; Boden Professor of Sensuris fe ms 
the University of Oxford. 

© This work, by one of our most accomplished oriental scholars, 
is delightful from its novelty; but its trae praise is, that it un- 
folds before us the finest part of a national literature, ‘and the reby 
illustrates a highly-interesting najional charac ter.”"—Black- 
wood's Mag. 

* This is a most important addition to our literature, and will 
surprise those literary men who were, till now, but little ac- 
quainted with the learuing of the Hindus, No man witha library 
will find it complete without these volumes, for which we are 
deeply indebted to Mr, Wilson.”—New Monthly Mag. 

Parbury, Allen, and Co, Leadenhall-street. 


his dav is published, in cloth, , Or roan, 5s. 

HE MEDICAL POC KET BOOK, for 
18353 containing a Case Book and Almanack, with an 
Account of the Medical Corporations, Boards, and Hospitals, and 
their Regulations—the Medical Societies, and their days of Meet- 
ing, arranged in a Calendar—the French Schools, Directions tor 
age up Cases, Remarks on Medical Evidence, the Poison-, 
&c. Also the New Medicines, their Properties and Doses; and 
an Abstract of the Pharmacopaia, comprising the various arti- 
cles of the Materia Medica, their ’Preparations, Propetties, and 


Joses. 
By JOUN FOOTE, Jan. M.R.C.P. 
London: Heury Renshaw, 356, Strand, 
** Really a very useful little book.””"— Med. Gaz. Nov. 29, 1834. 
“*We urgently recommend the Medical Pocket Book to our 
professional brethren.”—Londou Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Dec. 6. 


















‘This “ is published, 
SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
i By Dr. DODDRIDGE., In 4 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 165, bids, 
Sold by Hatchard and Sou, Piccaditty ; and all the Booksellers, 
Also, lately published, 
1. Mason’s Fears of Dying Annihilated by 
the Hope of Heaven, Price 5s. in boards, 
2. Twenty Discourses on the most Important 
Subjects. By Archbishop Tillotson, Price 3s. boards, 
3. Addison’s Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Price.2s. 6d. boards, : 
4. Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
Price 2s. boards. 
5. Chapone’s Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind, With a Life by Davenport. Price 3s, 6d. boards, 
6. Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man; or, 
the P rogress of Human Life. Price 5s. cloth boards. 
7. Entertainment for the Nursery. A Collec- 


tion of favourite Tales. Embellished with 157 Wood Engravings 
4s. 6d. half-bound, 








DR. JAMES'’S FEVER POWDER AND PILLS. 


R. JAMES thinks it necessary to inform 
the public that Messrs. Newberry, the late agents of bis 
grandfather, bis father, aud himself, are now vending articles of 
their own composition, under the name of Dr. James’s, and that 
he has, in consequence, appointed in their stead, as sole whole- 
gale agent, Mr. Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of 
Paul's, London; of whom, and of his country aceuts, and in- 
aaa of most respectable Chemists and Druggists, the public may 
procure the genuine Powder and Pills, authenticated by the sig- 
nature of Mr, R. G. G, James on the label which is affixe vd to each 
package.—Dr. JAM EVER POWDER is universally ap- 
proved by the Profession and the Public, and is administered with 
equal success in Fever, tntlammatory Diseases, Measles, Pleurisy, 
Sore Throats, Rheumatism, &c, When givenin Colds, Catarrhs, 
is generally found toc ae ~ their progress, or shorten their 
ation. la Packets, 2s. 9d. —Dr, JAMES'S ANALEP- 
PILLS are well known 2s ex 












xcellent Alterative Remedy 


1 
in Chronic Diseases of the Stomach and Bowels, and are applic- 
able to Bilious and Dyspeptic Aficctious, Gout, Xc. In Boxes at 
4s. 6d. and 245, 


THE ATHENAZUM. 








8, New Burlington ‘Street, Jan. 3, 18% 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT PUBLISHED. 


Printed and illustrated uniformly with the Waverley Series, price 6s. each volume, in almost every instance comprising an entire Novel, 
any of which may be had separately. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


COMPRISING 


THE BEST PRODUCTIONS OF THE FOLLOWING MOST DISTINGUISHED 
MODERN WRITERS OF FICTION, NAMELY: 


THEODORE HOOK. GODWIN. 

THE MISSES PORTER. MRS. BRUNTON. 
BANIM. HORACE WALPOLE. 
GALT. 7 MRS. SHELLEY. 
MADAME DE STAEL. MANZONI. 

GLEIG. GRATTAN. 


The following Works have already appeared : 
2, EMM 





BECKFORD. 

MISS AUSTEN. 
BULWER. 

THE MISSES LEE. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 
BROCKDEN BROWN. 


VICTOR HUGO. 
MRS. INCHBALD. 
M. G. LEWIS. 
SCHILLER. 

MRS. GORE. 
MAXWELL. 


VOL. VOL. 


VOL. 
1, THE PILOT 12, 13, CANTERBURY TALES 34, EUGENE ARAM 


2, CALEB WILLIAMS 

3, THE SPY 

4, THADDEUS of WARSAW 
5, ST. LEO 

6, LAST of a MOHICANS 

7, 8, THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 


9, FRANKENSTEIN, and GHOST | 21, 


14, THE PLONEERS 
15, SELF CONTROL 
- DISCIPLINE 

7, THE PRAIRIE 
is, 19, PASTOR’S FIRE SIDE 
20, LIONEL LINCOLN 
LAWRIE 


TODD 


SEER, V 22, FLEETWOO 


10, EDGAR HUNTLY, and conclusion 
of GHOST SEER 
11, HUNG ARIAN BROTHERS 





D 
23, SENSE _ SENSIBILITY 
24, CORINN 


26, SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE 
and 

27, MANSFIELD PARK 

23, NORTHANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION 

29, THE SMUGGLER 

30, PRIDE and PREJUDICE 

31, STORLES of WATERLOO 

32, HUNCH BACK of NOTRE DAME 

33, THE BORDERERS 


35, MAXWELL 

36, THE WATER WITCH 

37, MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 

38, THE BRAVO 

39, HEIRESS as BRUGES 

40, RED ROVE 

4l, peg CASTLE of OTRANTO, 
a BRAVO of V 

42, COUNTRY CURATES 

43, THE BETROTHED. 








The NEXT VOLUME, to be published Ferrvuary Ist, will contain, complete in one volume, neatly bound, and embellished with two Engravings, 


from Designs by CawsEr. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA IN ISPAHAN. By JAMES MORIER, Esa. 


The Proprietor has made arrangements to increase the celebrity of this Library of Fiction, by including other productions of the most celebrated Novelists of modem 
times. The Works which form ‘ The Standard Novels’ being the exclusive Copyright of the Publisher, can only be procured in this Series, which is wholly unconnected 
with any other Collection of Novels whatever.——The succeeding Volumes will be duly announced. 


NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED 
WRITERS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N, 
Author of * The . of a Sailor,’ "Ke. 


THE. PRINCESS. 
y LADY MORGAN 
Author of *O'Domait: ” * Florence Macarthy,’ &e. 3 vols, 


*“*A very clever and interesting, as well as instractive work. 
There is life, feeling, humour, and naiveté in every page.” — 
Atheneum. 


FRANCESCA. CARRARA, 


By L. EL L., 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols. 


4. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The most masterly production we have read for years.”— 
Examiner, 


5. 
VILLAGES REMINISCENCES. 
By AN OLD MAID. 3 vols, 
“ Full of truth—of power—of pathos.”"—Sun, 


6. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, 3 vols. 
H E L E ; 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
“* A most admirable novel.’’—Scoisman. 


7. 
econd edition, in 3 vols. post 8 
AYESHA, THE MAID OF 
By the Author of * Zohrab,” &c. 
“A delightful picture of Turkish life and manners.””—Spectator, 


KARS. 


8. 
Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. 
R O O K W O O D. 
By W. H. AINSWORTH, Esq. 
** One of the most powerful romances that has appeared in our 
time.”’—Globe. 
9. 
Second Edition, revised, 3 vols. 
TREVELYAN. 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.” 
“* The best novel, in many respects, that has appeared since 
Miss Edgeworth’s * Vivian. *_Quarterly Review. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 


SKETCHES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 








NEW VOYAGES, TRAVELS, ETC. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, 
THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC; 


Comprising Notices of 
BRAZIL, CHILI, BOLIVIA, PERU, ETC, 
I 1831, 32, and 33. 
By AN OFFICER in the UNITED STATES NAVY. 
2. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with Pla 
TRAVELS IN THE UNIT ED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


In 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By C. D, ARFWEDSON, Esq. 

** With keen observation, and considerable powers of descrip- 
tion, the author unites a perception for the picturesque as weil 
as for the ridiculous, which gives an agreeable lightness to his 
work.”’—Sunday Times. 


BY es OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
ln 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE 


SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Performed in H.M.S, CHANTIC ox ER, in the yesrs 1829, 
1830, aud 18 
Under the Command of Capt. HENRY FOSTE B R.N. F.R.S. 
* Very entertaining and clever volumes.”—Alla 
“This narrative possesses a degree of interest not surpassed 
by any other book of maritime adventures ever given to the 
public.”—Edinburgh Evening Post, 


Second edition, with Additions, 2 vols, 8v0. 
a a 


With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
In a Series of Letters Mier ene a Residence in those 


By WILLIAM BEC KFORD. Esa. Author of ‘ Vathek.’ 
“One of the most admirable produc tions of modern literature.” 
—Quarterly Review. 
| WANDERINGS in NE W SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, AND © HINA, 

In 1832, 1533, and 1834. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 

By GEORGE BENNE TY, Esq. F.LS, 
** An interesting book.”’"—Quarterly Review. 
“‘A very entertaining and valuable work, Pai Morning Chron. 
6 


In 2 vols, Svo. with a Illustrations, 
TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN ASIA MINO R; 


By the Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDEL 
** A book of permanent and unileeting interest. i Asiatic Jour, 


tn 2 vols. 6vo. ——_ numerous NV y Landecer, 
THE ANGLE VALES. 
By Capt. MEDWIN, 
Author of Couversations of Lord’ Byron,’ Xe. 
“We unbesitatingly recommend them to the * perusal of the 
sporting world,”’—New Sporting Mag. 
“ Noangler should be without these volumes,”’"—Sunday Times, 


| NEW BreToeseah AND RIOGRA- 
HICAL WORKS, ETC 
Second aan revised by the Author, in 2 vols. post so, 
F R AN C E, 
iare “RARY, and POLITICAL, 
L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“A very clever, pron Bad, amusing, and instructive book, 
abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and valuable infor- 
mation.” — Examiner. 


soc aa 
By HE 


2. 

Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8v0. with two Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 
ee: HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 

. J. HALLS, Esq 
“* A very interesting | history ofa chequered life.” —Atlas, 


3. 
Third Edition, in 3 vols. post Svo. with fine Portrait, 11. 11s. 64, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO 


SIR HORACE MANN. 
{Now first published. Edited by Lord DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Walpole. 


4. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 
By MAJOR ROSS LEWIN. 
Narrative of Twenty-seven ven Service in various Parts of 


orld. 
** We strongly vecemesend ‘this work to the service.” —Unised 
Service Journal. 


5. 
The Seventh Volume of the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
The concluding Volume of this interesting work will shortly 
appear. Any of the preceding Volumes may be had separately 
to complete sets. 


6. 
New Edition, revised and — 2 vols, 8vo. fine Portrait, 


SIR DAVID “RAIRD'S LIFE. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
« This work will rank with the most entertaining biographies 
extant.”—Uniled Service see 


THIRD EDITION, revised the Aathor, 2vols, post 810. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P Y 
Author of ¢ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Last Days of Pompeii, &e. 
Also, just —— 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
ORIENTAL MEMOIRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of pe Residence in India. 

y JAMES FO 
Edited by his Daoghter, the Countess de nonce 
Also a 4to, Volume of ILLUSTRATION 
to the above Work, consisting of 71 PLATES and Subjects of 
NATURAL HISTORY, many of them beautifully coloured. 








<= 





London: J. Houmas, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/.UM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Sevend, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 


Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScorLanD, Messrs, Bell & liradfute, Ediuburgh ; for IRELAND, W. F. W akeman, Dublin ; for the Continent, M 


* Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris. 





